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AEC’S GORDON DEAN 
A new age grows underground, 





$6,00 A-YEAKR REG..U. 5, PAT, OFF VO1L. LIX NO 





GREAT IDEAS OF WESTERN MAN 
Socrates on DOING RIGHT OR WRONG . ONE OF A SERIES 


A man who is good for anything ought not to calculate the chance 
of living or dying: he ought only to consider whether in doing 
anything he is doing right or wrong.... For neither in war 
nor yet at law ought | or any man to use every means of 
escaping death. ... The difliculty, my friends, is not to avoid death, 


but to avoid unrighteousness... .\Wherefore. O judges, be of good cheer 








about death. and know of a certainty that no evil 


can happen to a good man in life or after death. 





(From Plato's Apology) 





Artist: Gyorgy Kepes 
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vos BF F.Goodrich “™ 





16 million tons of 
crash! bang! crunch! 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HOSE are chunks of coal, some 

weighing a ton apiece, on their 
way to a boat ride. It’s a rubber con- 
veyor belt they are riding, to a barge 
Coal cars crash these heavy lumps onro 
the belc from a height of 15 feet. It's 
a wonder that belts lasted 5 years and 
carried 6 million tons of coal; that was 
a testimonial to rubber. 


Bur still B. F. Goodrich wasn't satis- 
fied. Engineers here had been working 
on a new principle of conveyor belts 
called cord belts, for just such crashing 
impact. In this exclusive design indi- 
vidual cords run lengthwise, each 
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floating in rubber—the whole belt 
can “give” and absorb impact blows 
whereas ordinary belts had to stand 
and take the blow and so of course 
tore, broke, wore out. 

The belt in the picture is the first 
cord conveyor belt ever installed. 
Instead of the 5-year previous record, 
it had this picture taken after 11 years 
and 14 million tons of punishing use. 
Yer it still went on working, carrying 
coal, until it reached the record of 
16 million tons over 14 years of service, 

This belt was exposed to sun and ice, 
Ohio River floods, wet, sharp coal — 


every possible condition that would 
ruin other, ordinary belts. Its BFG 
patented construction stood them all. 

Here is a perfect example of BFG 
research which is constantly lengthen- 
ing the life of rubber products, and so 
reducing their cost to industry. It is 
the research you benefit by when you 
call in your B. F. Goodrich distributor. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, In- 
dustrial and General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





all 


“*..._ that you’ll want to see! 
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futur Tourlailowd, wttruors 
Luxurious new fabrics, finishes and trim. 
And tasteful new color-harmonies 






New Cyclebond linings do away with rivets, add - 
to effective braking area and lengthen lining life. ere ; 


ae* 


New exterior styling features. An eye-delighting new 
array of gleaming colors for you to choose from. 


gives your engine an even better 
send-off and extra assurance 
of fast starts in all weather. 








inlieducrnty & row Hye f Power 
Newly-designed combustion chamber makes Plymouth’s 


famous high-compression, 97-horsepower engine 
even smoother and quieter! 



















These and many other new ‘52 features are added to 
advantages offered only by Plymouth in the lowest- | 
priced field. Such features as: Safety-Rim Wheels for 
protection in case of a blowout; natural-posture Chair- 
Height Seats; constant-action Electric Windshield 
Wipers; and many others that make Plymouth the 
“low-priced car most like the high-priced cars.” 





with Plymouth’s easy-shifting 
positive-action Synchro-Silent 
Transmission, now quicker, 
quieter than ever. 






PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 


Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materiats 





J afet- Low pide with on 


a Mill dnosthor ghd 


The ’52 Plymouth brings you further 
refinements in the famous Oriflow shock 
absorbers...and other advances 

in the sensational Safety-Flow ride, 





It’s here! You can see it now—the new 1952 Plymouth. We say 

it's the finest Plymouth ever built. But we'd much rather let the new 
Plymouth speak its own piece. See it soon. Ask your dealer 

about the new Solex Safety Glass which reduces glare and heat 
from the sun. Optional equipment at small additional cost. 

NOW AT YOUR PLYMOUTH DEALER’S 
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NO OTHER HAIR TONIC 


cives rou KREML’S 
% 













CONDITIONING 7 
AGENT 





Each application of KREML 


gives you two distinct actions 


PROVIDES PERFECT GROOMING —The golden grooming 


agent controls the hair gently...lets you comb it exactly as 
you want it, and keeps it that way all day long. 


CONDITIONS HAIR AND SCALP —The crystal-clear condi- 


tioning agent gives the scalp that "waked-up”, fresh, stimulated 
feeling; removes loose dandruff flakes; helps cleanse the scalp. 


When shaken, BOTH these agents flow out as one in perfect 
balance. Each does its job as if separately applied. 


That's the secret of the soft, natural, non-greasy attractiveness 
of Kreml-groomed hair. That's the exclusive Kreml Hair Tonic 
formula that brings you good looks. Be sure you use Kreml. 


. Sy---KREML 








LETTERS 


The Magical Glass of Chartres 
Sir 

Iam... profoundly happy over the color 
photographs of the windows of Chartres in 
Time's Christmas number.. . 

I have been going to Chartres ... for many 
years. I knew M. Houvet, the curator, and I 
know his color reproductions well. Indeed, I 
think I must know almost all the really good 
pictures that have ever been made in color of 
the Chartres windows ... Mr. Johnson’s 
photographs are, of course, the best color re- 
productions of the Chartres glass in existence 
But it has remained for the editorial direction 
of Time to bring the incomparable beauty and 
interest of this glass into the actual experience 
of hundreds of thousands of Americans 
through these color prints, whose perfec- 
tion is unique and, to repeat, almost un- 
believable. The whole country must be grate- 
fulto you... 





KATHERINE Woops 
New York City 


Sir: 

Congratulations to you on your wonderful 
cover, It was certainly in the true spirit of 
Christmas. . . 

(FATHER) JAMES KELLER 
New York City 


Scots, Wha Whey . . . 
Sir: 
Re your Dec. 24 article, “Piping the Milk”: 
That rumbling sound is my Scottish an- 
cestors turning over in their graves at the 
inference that Highland bagpipes are “milk- 
eee eee 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





TIME is published weekly by Tre Inc., at 540 
N. Michigan ¢., Chicago 11, Ilinois. Printed 
in U.S.A, Entered as second-class matter Jan 
uary 21, 1928, at the Post Office at Chicago, 
Illinvis, under the act of March 3, 1879, 


Subscription Rates: 1 yr., $6.00; 








yntinental U.S 
















2 yrs., $10.50 . $14.00, ¢ aand Yuk 
1 yr., $6.50; 2 . $11.50; 3 yrs., $15.50. Plan 
speeded edition Hawaii, 1 yr., $8.00; Alaska, 
1 yr. $10.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal 
Zone, Virgin Islands, ntinental Europe & Ja- 









pan, 1 5 $12.50: l her countries, 1 yr., 
$15.00 U.S. and Canadian active military 
personnel anyv in the world, 1 yr., $4.75. 





. Genl. Mgr. Mail 
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SCRIPTION SERVICE 
lichigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ilinois 








} Change of Address: Send old address 




























” label of your 
new with zone if 
) ow four weeks for change 

Advertising Correspondence should be d to 

Timu, Time & Life Building, 9 Rock "laza, 

New York 20, N.Y. 

Copyright: Trot opyrighted 1952 by Time Inc 

under International Copyright Convention, All 

rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 

Convention 

The Associated Press ts exclusively entitled to the 

wwe fe mb the local tel c and 

cable news published herein 1a Tine, 

The Week Newsmagazine obtained from 

The Associated Pre 

Time Inc, also publishes Lire, Fortune and Tue 

MAGAZINE ¢ ButtoinG. Chairman, Maurice T. 

Moore; Pres at, Roy E, Larsen; Executive Vice 

President . Charles L. Stillman; 
| Executive 2 for Publishing, How- 

ard Black; Vice Presidents, Allen G 





drew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson, J. A. | 
Prentice; Vice President & Secretary 
Brumbaugh; Comptroller & Assistant Secretary, 


A. W ar 1: Producer, Tue MARCH OF Time, 
Richard de Rochemont. 
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TO READERS 
OF THIS 
MAGAZINE 


THE WORKS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORS—~in 25 Fine Volumes 
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sly-Bound 
Books Which You Will Treasure and Your Friends Will Envy 
FLERE is your opportunity to own 10. STEVENSON. 39  acventurous novel 
beautiful volumes « rreatest ‘ Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll 
of all time—AT AN AMAZINGLY. LOW inapped, etc., etc., alll ¢ 
PRICE! WW HAWTHORNE. 2? complete novels 
Picture » n your own . the Great Ame author 
home ling . . House of Seven , ete. 
Your f nand envy you 492, KIPLING. Complete , The Light That 
for po hildren will gain an = | " babi 6. a 
P on diver iedete luding Gunga Din, Dan 
a celebrated author ad of East and West, etc. 
in ve a lumes ss erie ene 
th ing into your ho yme the wscinating, ‘ ' voli ENS saa say he 
thrilling reading ever known i ration 1 » DICK R HAG 
seaen’ that fotloc : ore geen GARD; 18. JONATHAN SWIFT; 16. 
bis trommuves thay } we diecdiaictitien WORLD'S GREAT DETECTIVE STOR- 
pitas mechan ea . , IES; 17. GILBERT AND SULLIVAN; 18 
1. SHAKESPEARE’'S complete works.” (Described LONGFELLOW; 19, LAMB'S TALES FROM 
at the top of page.) SHAKESPEARE; 20. TENNYSON; 21 
2. HUGO. 36 Complete Works WORLD'S GREAT ADVENTURE STOR- 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, A Woman of IES; 22. WORLD'S GREAT ROMANCES; 
Streets, The Souls, etc. 23 BRET HARTE; 24. CELLINI 25 
: 3. TOLSTOI. 27 novels, stories; Anna Karenina, CHEKHOV. 
Kreutzer Sonata, The Cossack Love, and HOW TO GET YOUR BOOKS 
| many more. Send no money! Just mail the READERS’ 
POE. 91 tales, poems, essays. Annabel Lee, RESERVATION CERTIFICATE. This en 
he Raven, The Gold Bug, M ers in the Rue titles you to exa the first volume in the 
Morgue, The Pit and the Pendulum, ete. relents A Liter u * Libr ary, r tl B COM. 
1. 2 2. ake edd P I ORKS OF SHA SP! 
: & bet “p os : “i Ghosts, Hedda copy will be sent to you at once. With it will 
; sayriner Sty synt, and come a special reader's Invoice for $1.89 a mn 
6. CONAN DOYLE. All the best of Sherlock plet is e, plus a few cent 
Holme he Sign of the Four, Red-Headed — jmailis yes, and instructions on how to get 
League, plus many other your other volumes on this amazing offer. 





7. EMERSON. 112 [ueay und Poems, plu 
Biographical Studies, Conduct of L x 

8. WILDE. The Picture of D 
Winderme s Fan, The Ball 


SEND NO MONEY 


There are no 





° charges, and you ne 

1 Gray, Lady send no money. Right now, without delay, sen 
Reading Gaol = j your RESERVATION CERTIFICATE, No 

and many more. 91 tales, es and plays in all. “Deposit” in advas First come, f 4 

9. BROWNING. The best known s of the DO IT NOW, before you mislay th 

beloved ¢ “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “Cav BLACK’S READERS SERVICE CO 

alier Tunes,” and others. 1000, One Park Avenue, New York 16. N. ¥ 










OON'T PUT IT OFF AND LOSE 
On THIS © TUNITY! 





AIL RESERVATION FORM NOW 
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-The COMPLETE Works of 


’SHAKESPEARE 


The First Volume In Your “GIANTS of LITERATURE” Library 


chest ofone ofthe sonnets — complete in one beautiful 


all time! Every 13)-page volume! SHARESPEARE 


single one of Shakespeare's 37 plays — is but one ot TWENTY-FIVE 
all his comedies, tragedies, and his- hean be yours AT 
torical dramas, plus elf his poems and AMAZINGLY LOW PKICE, 


Christmas 
BOOKS OF 
DICKENS 


GILBERT and 
ULLIVAN 


Works 
> 
KIPLING HAWTHORNE 
7 a = Spe 
er ae 
zz i. 





How is this amazing offer possible? 
First, because of the great demand for 
these volumes, a tremendous printing 
has been ordered—cutting costs to the 
bone. Also, by offering these superb 
volumes DIRECT to readers, many 
distribution costs have been saved. 
These savings are passed on to you! 


MAIL RESERVATION FORM TODAY! 
DON'T DELAY! 
NO MONEY NEED BE SENT 


BLACK'S READERS SERVICE CO, 
Suite 1000 
1 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


¢ in my name the t 

to readers of this magazine, Send me at 

the first book, The Complete Works of SHAKE- 

ARE. I enclose NO MONEY IN ADVANCE; 

thin one week I will send you only $1.89, plus a 

# mailing charges and I will be entitled to 

rach following beautifully-bound volume as it 

from at th », sending no 
money in advance. (Sook 


Oks listed in your 
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The 
“BOTTLE BACILLUS” 
(Pityrosporum Ovole) 


Don’t fool with 


INFECTIOUS DANDRUFE 


A LITTLE normal shedding is nat- 
ural, but when flakes and scales 
persist On coat collar, look out! They 
may mean infectious dandruff. Dan- 
druff is che most frequent scaly disease 
of the scalp. When due to germs, 
Listerine Antiseptic is especially fitted 
to aid you because it gets after the 
germs in a jiffy. 

Don’t fool around with preparations 
devoid of germ-killing power which 
merely remove loose dandruff. Start 
now with Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage regularly twice a day . . . the 
medicinal treacment that has helped 
so many. Listerine Antiseptic treats 
the infection as an infection should 
be treated . . . with quick germ- 
killing action, 


You simply douse it on the scalp, 
full strength, and follow with vigorous 
fingertip massage. 

Kills "Bottle Bacillus” 
Listerine Antiseptic gives your scalp 
an antiseptic bath—and kills millions 
of germs associated with infectious 
dandruff, including the “Bottle Ba- 
cillus” germ, (P. ovale). This is the 


e Antiseptic. Qiick! 











ai 
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stubborn invader that many derma- 
tologists say is a causative agent of 
infectious dandruff. 


Keep the treatment up regularly: 
see how quickly the flakes and scales 
begin to Aeapeess ... how itching is 
alleviated . . . how healthy your scalp 
feels. 

Remember, in clinical tests twice- 
a-day use of Listerine Antiseptic 
brought marked improvement in the 
symproms of dandruff within a month 
to 76% of dandruff sufferers. 

When You Wash Hair 
To guard against infection, get in 
the habit of using Listerine Anti- 
septic whenever you wash your hair. 
Listerine Antiseptic is the fine, time- 
tested medicine that has served Ameri- 
cans so well for more than sixty years. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., Sé. Louis. 


AS A PRECAUTION... 
AS A TREATMENT FOR... 


INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF 





See the SAMMY KAYE SHOW « "'So you want to lead a Band" « CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 
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curdling.” Our baby daughter Linda Jearned 
to pat the plump tartan bag on my bagpipes 
long before she went from mother’s milk. 
Capt, CHESTER A. MACNEILL Jr. 
Champion Bagpiper of Oregon 
Portland, Ore. 


Sir: 

. Let the maternal milk of lesser races be 
curdled. From Scottish lactation—enriched, 
enraptured and enkindled by the noble strains 
of the pipes—have sprung Bruce, Wallace, 
Burns and all the lengthy line of heroes 
ventors, writers, settlers, engineers and sur- 
geons who are only part of Scotland’s glory. 

I shall have the honor, sir, to meet you with 
drawn claymore, sir, behind the auld kirk at 
dawn. To paraphrase the Scottish national 
motto, Nemo me impune lactessit. 

JoHN HENDERSON 





Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

G The original motto of Scotland’s Or- 
der of the Thistle is: Nemo me impune 
lacessit (No man provokes me with im- 
punity). Rough translation of Read- 
er Henderson’s paraphrase: ““No one 
may milk me without paying the pip- 
er.” —Eb. 


Miss Bankhead Objects 
Sir: 

With characteristic bad taste, True (Dec. 
24) compounds and inflates all the vicious in- 
nuendo of defense counsel under the heading 
“Trial by Stage Whisper” [a report of the 


trial of Tallulah Bankhead’s ex-maid, for 
kiting checks]. Said Time: “The defense at- 
torney had complained bitterly that there 


” 


were ‘two trials going on in this courtroom.’ 
Since Time brazenly endorsed that fiction it 
should have added . . . that it was conduct- 
ing a third trial, with me as its target. 

In stating that “theatergoers who watched 
fully expected her (Bankhead) to pull a small, 
pearl-handled revolver from her handbag 
and ... shoot both counsel and defendant” 
and “if it (a judicial system) didn’t put her 
on the stand, it was probably in imminent 
danger of an attack with a screwdriver, too,” 
Time’s writer hit a new high in vilification, 
made the efforts of defense counsel sound like 
the drooling of the veriest novice, 

I was the complainant, not the defendant, 
which will come as a great surprise to the 
unfortunates who have been gulled into the 
belief that Tre prints news . . . 

TALLULAH BANKHEAD 

New York City 

q Time, reporting the news of an un- 
usual trial, tried to make it plain that 
Actress Bankhead was able to rise 
above the dull limitations of the law, 
and dominate the scene with a charac- 
teristically dramatic performance. Miss 
Bankhead apparently mistook TiMe’s 
awed applause for a Bronx cheer. —Eb. 


Sir: 

I’m sorry Tallulah Bankhead received so 
much unjust publicity in fighting a would- 
be blackmailer. She has done what any other 
citizen should do... 

(S/Sgt.) CHarLes W. Hucues 
Travis A.F.B., Calif. 


How to Clean Telescopes, etc. 
Sir: 

I was delighted to read your Dec. 24 article 
on Johns Hopkins’ Robert Williams Wood. It 
gives me the opportunity to alr a slight but 
persistent gripe concerning, of all things, the 
current Ethyl gasoline advertisements carried 
by some pretty estimable magazines: “There’s 
a big difference between Aolly and a polly,” 
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60 seconds after it was snapped 


Nh 


Sgt. Hal Randoll of the 
17th Infantry took this 
picture in Korea, where 
it's not easy to get film 
developed. But that's 
never a problem with a 
Polaroid Camera, the 


ax 
= 


Pe 


camera that develops its 


own film, 


va 
| 


Wherever you may be — on vacation, cruising, camping, you'll have a 
brilliant finished print 60 seconds after you snap the shutter of your Polaroid 
Land Camera. 


Whatever the occasion —a party, an outing, a family gathering — your 
Polaroid Camera will delight the crowd, because you can take pictures and 
show them when everybody is most eager to see them. 


Whenever you take a picture with your Polaroid Camera, you'll have a 
second chance if you’re not perfectly satisfied. You sce results on the spot; you 
can change the pose, the lighting, the camera angle and shoot again... to 
get the perfect portrait, the lovely landscape you want. 


Expert or beginner, you'll like the simplicity of this fine camera. Easy drop-in 
loading; a single dial sets lens and shutter; easy to remove the big 34” x 44” 
black and white print. 


Try it! Your photo dealer will gladly arrange a demonstration. 
i 


You'll wonder why you ever waited to see your finished 


pictures . .. and to own the world’s most exciting camera. 


BRILLIANT BLACK AND WHITE PRINTS — IN 60 SECONDS 


‘POLAROID vd CAMERA 


Polaroid ® by Polaraid Corporation 
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The Camera of a Thousand 
Business Uses 





Every day brings reports of business jobs 
done faster and better with 60-second 


photography. Examples: 


TO COPY DOCUMENTS, letters, drawings, 
etc., the camera 
used with the Pol- 
aroid Copymaker 
turns out finished 
photos in one min- 
ute. Simple, self- 
contained unit 


that anyone can 





operate, 


SAFETY ENGINEERS take Polaroid pictures 
of hazardous situa- 
tions during plant 
inspections. Photos 
are ready right away 
for discussions with 
foremen and for 
worker education in 


saicty. 


NEWSPAPERS cverywhere now produce 


news photos as swiftly as biggest city 


dailies, (Polaroid —— - | 
es 
film-holding back your 
ws es 
now available for me a a 


use with press 
cameras.) Photos 
reproduce beau- 


tifully up to three 





columns or larger. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHS are. now made by 


™ laboratories in a 





matter of minutes 
with a Polaroid 
Camera mounted 
with any make of 
microscope on the 
Cenco-Polaroid Mi- 
crography Camera 
Support, 


For complete information about the many 
business applications of Polaroid picture-in-a- 
munule pp 


Dept, T-2 


raphy, write to Polaroid Corp., 





, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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en ais | 
On the highways of New Hampshire as... 


| every tate | 


i ake Slate 
or quality | 
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LL ACROSS AMERICA car owners 
nN protect engines with Quaker State 
Cold-Test Motor Oil. This winter-tai- 
lored motor oil is made from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania grade crude oil. It is, we 
believe, the finest in the world. Jf the 
manufacturer of your car recommends 
Heavy Duty Oil with detergency, ask for 
Quaker Stale HD Oil. 


Member Pennsylvania Grode Crude Oil Association 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., Oil City, Pa. 
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Professor 


6:0 ee 


direct steal from 
ming (and far clev 


—The Cantelope 


will tap the Can 


ete. This i 













10UE, just emit 
-choly sound 
try this method on 
; wil e you 
that he is a mis-an-thrope. 


By the way, I hope the anecdote about 
Professor Wood's cleaning out a 
not apocryphal. His method: send through a 
white cat . 

(Mrs.) Loutse M. Hreat1 
Conn. 


telescope is 


Stamford, 


Where Is Hollywood? 


Sir 

It burns me up to constantly read in na- 
tional rs and magazines every 
movie star gets into trouble, that it was in 
Hollywood. The Wanger-Lang shooting hap 
pened in Beverly Hills, which is a 
city Hollywood ... It 
every reporter use Hollywood as the 
for any sordid happening . 


Hollywood Rospert H. ATWELI 





time a 





separate 
hurts to see 


location 


irom 





Sir 


Hollywood is no small town by any 
1s, It is the headquarters of an industry 
hich has brought about the gre: 
in the ficld of entertainment since the 
chariot racing... 





test change 
time 





STEVE SMITH 
Hollywood 
Sir 

Let us all protest Hollywood's at- 
tempt to portray itself as merely a reproduc- 











} tion of “Main Str anywhere This, if 
nothing else, shou mass uprising 
of eve Main Street everywhe to press 
cvarges of slander against the most pows | 
nest of veneer-covered, ige-di 


mental-gar 


posal-dump ever invented by n 





Manhattan Dollar 

Sir 
Your Dec. 17 account of the proposal of 
n hab time 


interestir 


or a unt ol 





equal to 


one-hundr nicrosecond 














but ten » leave the impression that suc 
minute intervals are a very re henome- 
non in ph . . During the in ordet 
to avoid using the somewhat revealing word 

in t phone conve alions, it 
W ( d the “‘ ir” in one section of the 




















M project, so that what is now a 
shak ame a “penny.” The “j has 
been used for one ten-thousandth of a shake 
and probably for other short rval 

The shortest time that phy ts are likely 
to mention nowac Ss a ten-t indth of 
a millionth of a millionth of a mi ith of a 
econd (i.¢., 10°** sec.), which is about the 
time it takes a photon (¢ iscle of light) to 
traverse the diameter of 1 atomic nucleu 
but there seems little prospect of ever being 
able to measure it 


The ter i 


to 








more pict , 
I. W. Keuffel it 

Since this v tir 

light to travel twelve inches, | 

that it be called the “light-foot” d ' 
with th common astronomical unit, the 
‘light-year which is, of co » & measure 


d not of time 
Conway W. SNYDER 
Senior Physicist 
Oak Ridge National Labora 
Ridge, Tenn 


of distance ar 











Supt Cab 


to delight 


the most critical eye 


“Mapai 


talwvioy - pada - phoraguphy 


Better sight... better sound...better buy 





New for 
’52- 
Packard's 
EASAMATIC 


power brakes 
take 29% 
less time to 


apply! 


Packard 


Ask The Man 
Who Owns One 
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_automatic 


Clothes Dryer 





Set the two simple dials of a 
Hamilton Dryer and washday's 
over! In any weather! All you do 
is take out the clothes—ready to 
iron or put away. Isn't it time you 
got a Hamilton? The original 
automatic clothes dryer... 


now more wonderful than ever.* 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Please send me FREE your 100 page Home Maker's Manual, 
prepared by leading national magazine editors. 






% Exclusive Hamilton Features: “Carrier Current” Drying cradles clothes in warm air + Hi-Powet 








Exhaust System controls condensation and linting problems * Sun-E-Day Ulera Violet Lamp {| Name. z 
makes clothes fresher, sweeter * Hamilton Lint Control, twice as efficient, far easier to clean | Address. — 
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HITING Chairman of the Board 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 






From JUSTIN R. WwW 





Look at the map below and you will see the outline of 


Michigan’s Lower Peninsula. 
The shaded portion shows where Consumers Power Company 
c service, gas service, or both. It's an area of 






supplies electri 
28,500 square miles, larger than Massachusetts, New Jersey, Con- 


necticut, Delaware and Rhode Island combined. 

Why does this area stand out as an industrial location? 
Generally, because Outstate Michigan is a good place in which 
to work, live or establish a factory. It appeals to management 
and workers alike. Consumers Power Company has been telling 
this story in national publications for the past two years. 

Another basic reason is that “Nothing succeeds like success.” 
If you locate your new plant anywhere in this area, you will 
be neighbor to many of America’s most famous and successful 
enterprises. We have been telling you about some of them dur- 
ing the past 12 months. ° 

There are many other reasons why the location and atmos- 

here of Outstate Michigan are favorable to the development 
of industry. In our advertising during 1952 we will present 




























some of these reasons. 

We invite your attention to these advertisements. We also 
you to call on us for whatever information you wish 
Outstate Michigan. A telephone call, a telegram or a 
ll receive immediate attention. 
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CORRECT LUBRICATION 


WORLD’S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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NO... oil leakage from hydraulic machines 
— now costing industry millions of dollars 
annually — can be controlled! Today, after 
two years of intensive study, Socony-Vacuum 
can help you solve this critical problem. 


Here’s what controlled leakage — plus high- 
quality hydraulic oils — will do for you... 
assure more continuous production, fewer 
rejects, reduced maintenance, less oil make- 
up, greater safety for plant personnel, peak 
machine efficiency. And with controlled leak- 
age, the use of high-quality Gargoyle oils is 
more economical than ever. 


Helping you control hydraulic leakage is just 
one of many cost-saving services which go 
with Socony-Vacuum Correct Lubrication. 
Why not call our representative today? 


Is Leakage 


Send today for this important 
° I Nece tary? 


booklet — “Is Leakage Neces- 
sary?” Write: Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York 4, New York 


* 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC, 
and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM Co. 
GENERAL PETROLEUM COnKP. 





WHAT LAW 


Makes Pork Cost Less in December 
Than It Does in September? 


Jon. Feb. 





The good old law of supply and demand. With 
pork, it works like this: 

More than half the pigs are born in spring 
—also according to law, the law of nature. 
They spend the summer and early fall growing 
to pork-chop size. 

Then, along about the time the first leaves 
fall, all these pigs begin to come to market. 
And the same thing happens that happens with 
any other perishable commodity (strawberries 


Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 


Price 


\ 


Production 


This chart shows the relationship between pork produc- 
tion and pork prices based on figures for 1947-49, which 
the government is now using as the index-base period, 


or eggs or oranges) when there is suddenly a 
lot more than there was. 


The price just naturally goes down! 


That chart at the top shows how the cycle 
goes. More pork — lower prices through the 
winter months; less pork —higher prices through 
the summer. 

But summertime is always the time when 
a big new meat crop is “growing up” on 
America’s farms and ranches. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago ° 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





O20 Tine -Reoder. 


As a postscript to his story on Swe- 
den’s “Well-Stocked Cellar” in our 
Dec. 31 issue, Trme Senior Editor Hen- 
ry Anatole Grunwald sent a letter de- 
scribing a reindeer sleigh ride in the 
wilds of Lapland. I thought you would 
be interested in reading part of it, be- 
cause it is indicative of the far corners 
to which some of our editors penetrate 
when they take trips away from home. 

“I undertook the ride not purely in 
the spirit of adventure,” Grunwald 
wrote with lavish understatement, “but 
because it offered the only means of 
transportation to a reindeer roundup 
that I wanted very much to see. For 
the first few minutes, a friendly Lapp 
sat beside me on the precarious vehi- 
cle, not improved in design since the 
stone age, and all was well. But then 
the caravan stopped for an instant, the 

- - Lapp got up, handed 
me the crude reins, 
grinned encouraging- 
ly, and was gone. 
There I crouched, 
staring at the jig- 
gling rump of the 
reindeer, going like 
crazy across the vir- 
George Cardozo tually trackless for- 
Henry Grunwacp ests, over ditches, 
Accent on brrrr. tree stumps and 
fences. By the time the day was over, 
I had fallen off only once and had 
learned to speak the reindeer language 
fluently; this consists chiefly of the 
word brrrr shouted at the animal. It is 
supposed to slow the beast down. Ap- 
parently my accent was wrong; the 
reindeer kept going faster & faster. 

“The roundup itself took place in an 
enclosure in the midst of a thick for- 
est. The reindeer run around in fright- 
ened herds and the Lapps walk among 
them, trying not to get trampled and 
swinging their lassos . . . The most 
important thing at the roundup is 
jaloviina, which is a mixture of brandy 
and alcohol distilled from wood. But 
the Lapps also like foreign firewaters. I 
just happened to have with me a bot- 
tle of Scotch, My interpreter foolishly 
mentioned this fact, and we were pres- 
ently informed that it would be a nice 
gesture if we offered a drink to the Lapp 
chieftain. The chieftain, of course, had 
to pass it along to some sub-chieftains 
and the stuff was gone before you could 
say jaloviina . . . It is wonderful to be 
out in the field after so many years of 
peering at the world from behind a 
desk and through someone else’s eyes.” 


Last month the National Writers 
Club had a how-to-write-a-book exhib- 
it at their Denver headquarters. Den- 
verite William Barrett, who has never 








been to China, but whose novel about 
China, The Left Hand of God, stayed 
on 1951 bestseller lists for nine months, 
explained some of the research tech- 
niques he used. 

When he starts a book, says Barrett: 
“I give all my characters a birthday 

and a birthplace. 
i EJ I set the birth- 
BEBE day arbitrarily and 
then take down a 
volume of Time 
and read through 
the magazines for 
that month to find out what was hap- 
pening then, what his parents were 
worrying about. I've got a bound set of 
Time, all except the first four volumes, 
and use it all the time. I also put an 
emphasis on the twelfth birthday. If I 
know who won the World Series, or 
what happened at the Indianapolis 
Speedway, then I might get a clue to 
what my imaginary person was think- 
ing about at that crucial time. 

“In The Left Hand, I have a Dr. 
Sigman who went to China in 1947 to 
do research on tropical diseases. To 
find out what diseases he might have 
been interested in, I went through the 
Time Medicine section and took notes 
on the tropical and Asiatic diseases 
mentioned.” 


The road to fame, one of you writes, 
can be paved with letters published 
in Time. 

He is Lewis Williams, 39, a Phila- 
delphian who has had seven of his 
letters published,* all since Nov. 27, 
1950, although he first started writing 
us three years ago. His most recent 
nominated “a once stalwart gent known 
as Dollar Bill” to be runner-up to 
the Man of the Year. Another of his 
letters, suggesting that a local Aire- 
dale was “a perfect 
Hollywood glamour 
girl,” brought “com- 
ments by the doz- 
ens and dozens,” he 
told us. “The rec- 
tor called me on 
the phone to give 
his blessing; a man 
stopped me on the 
trolley to say how much he liked the 
. . . letter, and a friend told me she 
enjoys reading ‘my stuff in Tue.’” 


Cordially yours 


ee 


* By no means a record. Another reader (a 
pro named Upton Sinclair), for instance, has 
had 18 letters published in Time, starting 
with the Nov. 10, 1924 issue, 
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(ye of the most valuable defense weapons this country has 


is known to all the world. It’s the biggest and most de- 


pendable telephone network on earth! —ready day and night 
to carry the calls that speed production and coordinate defense. 


That didn’t just happen. It’s the result of constant teamwork 
between Bell Laboratories people who design telephone equip- 
ment, Western Electric people who make it and Bell Telephone 
people who operate it. 


In Western Electric’s regular job as manufacturing unit of 
the Bell System, we've gained a wealth of specialized experience 
which is also being applied to making military communications 
and electronic equipment needed by the Armed Forces. 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


POLITICS 


Ike's Answer 

Dwight Eisenhower, while keeping care- 
fully to the letter and spirit of his sol- 
dierly duty, this week cleared up three 
points that will be of importance to the 
U.S. in the fateful year 1952: 1) he is a 
Republican; 2) he will not make a pre- 
convention campaign for the Republican 
presidential nomination; 3) he will accept 
the nomination if it is offered to him. 

Two minutes before noon on Sunday, 
Massachusetts Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr., manager of the Eisenhower 
campaign, walked into a packed press 
conference at Washington’s Shoreham Ho- 
tel. Smiling across a paper-littered table 
at 150-odd newsmen and photographers, 
Manager Lodge began: 

“I have asked Governor Sherman Ad- 
ams of New Hampshire to enter General 
Eisenhower as a candidate for the presi- 
dency on the Republican ticket in the 
New Hampshire primary. I have assured 
Governor Adams that General Eisenhow- 
er is in to the finish. General Eisenhower 
has personally assured me that he is a 
Republican ... I invite you to check 
this in Paris . . . I am speaking for the 
general and I will not be repudiated.” 

Lodge quoted from his letter to Gov- 
ernor Adams: “It is worth noting that in 
our conversations with General Eisenhow- 
er he pointed out that he would never 
seek public office but would consider a call 
to political service by the will of the party 
and the people to be the highest form of 
duty.” 

Campaign Regulations. How does 
Lodge know that Ike is a Republican? 
Lodge answered that Eisenhower had told 
him, before he left for Europe, “that his 
political convictions coincided with en- 
lightened Republican doctrine and that 
the family tradition was Republican... 
He specifically said that his voting record 
was that of a Republican.” 

Lodge told the reporters, as he had told 
Governor Adams, that Eisenhower's can- 
didacy, for the moment, must stay “strict- 
ly within Army regulations,” which means 
that as long as Ike is under military orders 
he will not actively or indirectly cam- 
paign in New Hampshire or anywhere else. 

Asked one newsman: Is Ike “officially” 
a candidate? Said Lodge: “I don’t know 
quite what you mean. He isn’t like a can- 
didate for Boston alderman.” Then he 
added: “I know he is not running in the 
New Hampshire primary just for the ex- 








Acme 


CANDIDATE EISENHOWER 
He recognized a transcendent duty. 


ercise.” After Lodge kept suggesting that 
they check with Ike to substantiate his 
statements, one reporter objected: “What 
if we don’t get an answer in Paris?” Ex- 
Newspaperman Lodge laughed. “You’ve 
got a story either way,” he said. 

When U.S. correspondents in Paris 
checked SHAPE for Eisenhower's reac- 
tion, all they got at first was a no com- 
ment from SHAPE press officers. A public 
relations colonel, told about Lodge’s con- 
ference, snapped: “So what?” But later 
Sunday night, Brigadier General Charles 
T. Lanham, SHAPE public information 
officer, said that there might be some 
comment on Monday. Said another officer 
close to Eisenhower: “Sometimes silence 
is more eloquent than any statement.” 

Early Monday morning, Ike carefully 
read U.S. press reports of Lodge's con- 
ference. In between his regular SHAPE 
appointments, he started working with 
four close Army advisers on a statement. 
By 4 o'clock in the afternoon Ike and his 
officers had finished polishing it. It was 
just one year to the day since he had 
taken up his SHAPE command. 


A Clear-Cut Call. Said Dwight David 
Eisenhower: “Senator Lodge’s announce- 
ment of yesterday, as reported in the 
press, gives an accurate account of the 
general tenor of my political convictions 
and of my Republican voting record. He 
was correct also in stating that I would 
not seek nomination to political office. . . 
My convictions in this regard have been 
reinforced by the character and impor- 
tance of the duty with which I was 
charged more than a year ago... 

“Under no circumstances will I ask for 
relief from this assignment in order to 
seek nomination to political office and I 
shall not participate in the pre-convention 
activities of others who may have such 
an intention with respect to me, 

“Of course there is no question of the 
right of American citizens to organize in 
pursuit of their common convictions. I 
realize that Senator Lodge and his asso- 
ciates are exercising this right in an at- 
tempt to place before me next July a duty 
that would transcend my present respon- 
sibility. In the absence, however, of a 
clear-cut call to political duty, I shall con- 
tinue to devote my full attention . . . 
to the task to which I am assigned.” 

The words had all the caution of a man 
making the most important personal deci- 
sion of his life. They also adhered closely 
to the lines of the principle involved: 
there is no bar in law, tradition or good 
practice against a military man’s accept- 
ing public office; there is a bar against 
men on active duty campaigning for pub- 
lic office. Ike’s course was dictated by 
the position in which he was placed by 
his service to his country. 

With this announcement, Dwight Eisen- 
hower at last publicly gave his supporters 
in the U.S. the green light, in language 
which breathed a dignity and a sense of 
public trust, 


The Boom 


As the word from Paris headlined its 
way around the country, the Eisenhower 
boom grew with it. 

Some newspapers lined up with Ike the 
night of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge's 
announcement. One of them was the usu- 
ally slow-moving New York Times, which 
had backed a Democratic candidate in 
three of the last five elections (Roosevelt 
in 1932, 1936, 1944). Noting that other 
newspapers and magazines had recently 
declared for Eisenhower, the Times edi- 
torialized: “This widespread faith in Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's fitness to be President 

















Associated Press 


PRESIDENT & PRIME MINISTER 


Behind closed doors, 


is deeply sincere and wholly spontaneous 
... We are confident that he would use 
the great power of the United States 
bravely, but with a sober sense of values 
. .. If Dwight Eisenhower should be nom- 
inated by the Republican Party ... we 
shall support him enthusiastically.” 

Echoed the Fair Dealing Chicago Sun- 
Times: “Eisenhower, of all Americans, 
can best bring unity to this country and 
the free world.” 

Ike’s supporters were crowing. Said 
Pennsylvania's Senator Jim Duff: “A com- 
plete confirmation of what his supporters 
have been saying all along . . . This is a 
clear-cut declaration that he will not let 
you down.” In Kansas, two more newspa- 
pers declared for Ike editorially. St. Louis 
Republicans promptly announced an im- 
mediate opening of their Eisenhower-for- 
President headquarters. 

Senator John Bricker, a Taft man, con- 
ceded that the statement “has settled the 
fact that Eisenhower is a Republican.” 
Candidate Taft himself declared his be- 
lief that Eisenhower “is not and will not 
be a candidate, although he would accept 
a draft for the nomination.” 

Overseas, Western Europeans were sor- 
ry at the thought of Ike's possible de- 
parture, but obviously enthusiastic at the 
thought of a good friend in the White 
House. Wrote the London News Chron- 
icle, “. . . Nothing could be better from 
an international point of view than that 
he should go forward logically into the 
next phase of a rich life and a rewarding 
career.” Russia’s Andrei Vishinsky said: 
“Let him run; I have no objection.” 

In Ike’s home town of Abilene, Kans., 
his fellow townsmen were jubilant but 
dignified. Said Publisher Henry B. Jame- 
son, an early Eisenhower backer: ‘The 
people of Abilene are not excitable by na- 
ture, but there is some excitement here.” 
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the ‘friendliest basis.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


An Intimate Understanding 

The old man puffed into sight like a 
venerable battlewagon steaming up over 
the horizon. First a smudge of smoke, then 
the long cigar, then the familiar, stoop- 
shouldered hulk that a generation had 
come to know as the silhouette of great- 
ness. Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
scowled as he emerged from the Queen 
Mary, took a firm grip on the rope hand- 
rail and eased himself across a gangplank 
to the U.S. Coast Guard cutter Navesink 
in New York Harbor. Once safely on 
board the cutter, he politely doffed his 
hat® to official U.S. meeters & greeters. 

“T have come not to make all kinds of 
agreements and arrangements or to inter- 
change all kinds of diplomatic documents,” 
he growled into microphones half an hour 
later at the Army port of embarkation in 
Brooklyn. “Don’t expect too much. . . I 
am here not to get things settled so much 
as to establish a close, intimate under- 
standing between the heads of govern- 
ment on both sides of the ocean.” 

Two Homburgs. In Washington, Har- 
ry Truman, holding his grey Stetson in 
hand, reached out in warm greeting as 
Churchill stepped out of the presidential 
Independence after a flight from New 
York. It was the first time Truman, 67, 


The British Information Service calls Church- 
stovepipe a “hb bowler.” The 
British Embassy calls it a “billycock”; London 
hatters call it a “hard crown”; their 
call it a “bowler cum topper” or 
sometimes a “Muller” in deference to one Franz 
Miller, who was convicted of murder and 
hanged in England in 1864. Part of the evidence 
against him was that he had left such a hat 
behind on a train. A Manhattan hatter offered 
the last word: “It’s not a cut-down tall hat, it’s 
a high-crowned low-crowned hat.” 





ill’s sawed-off 


some of 


customers 





and Churchill, 77, had met as heads of 
government since the Potsdam Conference 
in July 1945. Close behind the Prime Min- 
ister came his heir-apparent in the Con- 
servative Party, Homburged, mustached 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, who 
soon was chatting with Homburged, mus- 
tached Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
After introductions and speeches, Church- 
ill and Truman climbed into the Presi- 
dent’s Lincoln (the P.M. cracked his hat 
on the low top) and drove off to begin 
their round of luncheons, banquets and 
conferences. 

Progress reports from behind the closed 
doors emphasized that everything was “on 
the friendliest basis.” But nobody expect- 
ed, or hoped for, any big decisions like 
those that came out of the close intimacy 
of Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt. Har- 
ry Truman, painfully aware that he wasn’t 
Roosevelt, had learned that he was no 
man to map U.S. diplomacy on the back 
of an envelope. Through most of the con- 
ferences he kept Dean Acheson close at 
hand. (During World War II Churchill 
hardly ever met Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull.) Nor was Churchill as sturdy as 
before: more & more he relied on Eden to 
catch what Churchill’s ears missed and to 
recall details that his mind forgot. On 
Churchill's first night in the capital, he sat 
down for a private, personal, after-dinner 
talk with Truman on the presidential 
yacht Williamsburg. Fifteen minutes later 
Truman sent for Acheson, and Churchill 
for Eden. 

Lost Touch. The problems themselves 
(Tre, Jan. 7) were grown far beyond any 
swashbuckling decisions. There were the 
pressing new threats of Communist ag- 
gression, such as the stepped-up Red Chi- 
nese pressure on Southeast Asia (and par- 
ticularly on Malaya, Britain’s guerrilla- 
besieged tin and rubber reservoir). There 
were differences in tactics of foreign pol- 








2 ck —N.Y. Daily Mirror 
“ANOTHER GALLANT SKIPPER!” 
The hulk was familiar. 
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icy, ranging from how to handle the Mid- 
dle East to Churchill’s predilection for a 
Big Three conference with Truman and 
Stalin (which the U.S. opposes). There 


were Churchill’s doubts about General 
Eisenhower’s international army. But 
above all else was the fact that, in the 
time of her own financial and foreign- 
affairs crises, Britain had somehow lost 
touch with the U.S. 

It was this touch that Winston Church- 
ill was best qualified to restore, and he 
would get his supreme chance not in the 
secret conferences but in his address to a 
joint session of Congress next week. The 
old man was a fighter for liberty, and 
would be until his last breath. On that 
point, at least, there was already an inti- 
mate understanding between Britain and 
the U.S. 


THE NATION 
The New Plan for Korea 


The U.S. Government, for the first 
time since the Chinese Reds attacked 14 
months ago, has finally figured out what 
it is going to do about the Korean war. 
The new policy has been approved, tenta- 
tively and “in principle,” by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the National Security 
Council, of which the President and the 
Secretary of State are members. The pol- 
icy may be abandoned later. It may not 
survive the opposition of Allied govern- 
ments, with which it is now being dis- 
cussed, But as of now, this is the plan: 
@ Whatever the Communists do, the U.S. 
will not be drawn into a resumption of the 
struggle on the Korean peninsula, which 
is not a good place for the U.S. to fight. 
Therefore the U.S. will be able to reduce 
greatly its present forces in Korea. 

q If the Reds sign a truce and then break 
it with another offensive in Korea, the 
U.S. will not confine its resistance to Ko- 
rea or even concentrate on Korea. Instead, 
it will blockade the coast of China and 
attack Chinese coastal cities by air. 

@ If the Reds do not sign a truce and do 
attempt to resume offensive war in Korea 
(either in the air, or on the ground, or 
both), the main U.S. reply will come not 
in Korea but by air-sea attack on the 
Chinese coastal cities. 

How to Limit a War. This does not 
mean a threat of “unlimited war” with 
Red China. The limits of the present war 
are set by the enemy and are to his ad- 
vantage. Under the new Washington plan, 
the U.S. would set the limits to its ad- 
vantage. 

As Douglas MacArthur pointed out, be- 
fore he was fired for advocating an air-sea 
campaign against Red China, there is not 
much that China’s Communist govern- 
ment could do to resist or retaliate against 
such a war. The U.S.S.R. could come to 
the aid of its Chinese allies, but in doing 
so would risk all-out atomic war. Wash- 
ington, long caught in the fallacy that the 
U.S.S.R. can be provoked into a war she 
does not want, has belatedly faced this 
risk and decided it is not great, if it 
exists at all. 
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For the first time in 14 months, the 
policy shapes a way in which the U.S. 
can win its war with Red China. “Win” in 
this limited sense means that it might 
force Red China to desist from aggression 
by hitting the Chinese where it hurts 
most, instead of in Korea, where it hurts 
least. 

The U.S. decision puts an entirely dif- 
ferent light on the truce talks. Before the 
new policy, the U.S. had little prospect of 
ending the Korean war in any way favor- 
able to U.S. interests. Even if the Reds 
signed the truce and thereafter stayed 
quiet, the whole U.N. force would be tied 
up in the Korean area to defend and po- 
lice the agreement. Under the new policy, 
the U.N. can walk away from the Korean 








ARMED FORCES 


Battle of the Budget 

The fight between the President and 
the Pentagon over the next defense budget 
ended last week. Truman stood firm for 
his reduced budget, then made a final con- 
cession by acding on $4 billion. And so, 
after long argument, Defense Secretary 
Robert Lovett settled for about $49 bil- 
lion, $10 billion less than the armed serv- 
ices considered necessary to support the 
planned rate of U.S. defense buildup. 

The Navy gets $13 billion plus, the 
Army $14 billion plus. The Air Force, 
which is allotted $21 billion, took the big- 
gest cut; they had asked $29 billion. That 
8-billion-dollar difference will be chiefly 
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BrITAIN’s Even & U.S.’s ACHESON 
After 15 minutes, a foursome. 


truce line, saying over its shoulder: “Vio- 
late it, and the war will be brought to 
you.” 

How to Defend a Line. Since the truce 
talks began, the U.N. has spent 30,000 
casualties in U.S. troops alone in trying to 
fight its way through Bloody Ridge, the 
Punch Bowl, Heartbreak Ridge and the 
rest. Its goal was a defensible line on 
which to rest the truce. If the Administra- 
tion had adopted the new policy in June, 
it might have saved the subsequent cas- 
ualties. It could have accepted a truce at 
the “indefensible” 38th parallel, and de- 
fended that with a threat to open up on 
the China coast. 

The “new thinking,” of course, is not 
new. MacArthur and many others pro- 
posed it months ago. Indeed, no other 
practical and honorable way out of the 
Korean war has ever been suggested. The 
“new thinking” is merely new in the sense 
that Washington top officialdom has now 
agreed on it. 

If Washington sticks to the new policy, 
the Korean war, in its old hopeless, heart- 
breaking form, is over, 


reflected in the time of maximum U.S. 
readiness, which is supposed to coincide 
with “the year of maximum exposure,” 
fixed by Truman’s planners as 1954.* 

Expansion of the Air Force was follow- 
ing a schedule that would give it 126 com- 
bat wings, mostly jets of the latest ob- 
tainable types (plus 17 support wings), 
by the end of 1954. Under last week’s 
Truman cuts, the Air Force now will not 
get to this goal until 1956. (It may have 
126 combat wings in 1954, but they will 
include planes of obsolescent types, some 
of which have had heavy losses in combat 
with Russian-made jets in Korea.) 

In slowing down the pace, Truman did 


% When the Joint Chiefs of Staff last year tried 
to determine “..e¢ year of maximum exposure,” 
they asked intelligence agencies for estimates. 
Every one gave the same answer: 1952. If the 
Joint Chiefs had acceptec this estimate, the 
only logical course would have been to call for 
all-out mobilization immediately, The Chiefs re- 
garded such a course as unrealistic, and decided 
that, for the time being, 1954 would be “the 
year of maximum exposure’—no matter what 
the intentions of the Russians. 
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not seriously argue that the world situa- 
tion had eased or that the U.S. economy 
could not stand the strain. He left the im- 
pression that he was simply cutting ex- 
penditures in an election year. 


THE CONGRESS 
Urgent Business Ahead 


U.S. Senators and Representatives 
trekked back into Washington this week 
for the second session of the 82nd Con- 
gress. They hope it will be short, so they 
can get at 1952’s urgent business—cam- 
paigning. Investigations, foreign aid and 
the defense budget are the main subjects 
on the agenda. All seem agreed on one 
big point: no increase in taxes. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Troubleshooter's Exit 


For more than six years, W. Stuart Sy- 
mington has been a tireless troubleshooter 
for Harry Truman. He has handled four 
mettle-testing Washington assignments 
since Truman brought him in from St. 
Louis in 1945 as Surplus Property Admin- 
istrator. Last week, with a casual shrug of 
the shoulders, Truman dropped the word 
that he will accept Symington’s resigna- 
tion some time this month. Truman didn’t 
seem to care, 

Industrialist (Emerson Electric Co.) 
Symington has never been a Truman yes 
man. As the first Air Secretary, he fought 
the Army, the Navy and the President, in- 
sisting on a 70-group Air Force. 

Symington went on to head the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. That 
made him a member of the National Se- 
curity Council, where he argued for a more 
active U.S. policy in opposing Communist 
aggression. 

Last spring, when the odor of influence- 
peddling and political Joans in the RFC 
finally penetrated Truman’s nostrils, he 
called Battler Symington in as the cleanup 
man. Symington fired employees who had 
become entangled in the influence web, 
and opened loan files to public scrutiny. 
When he decided that the world’s tin pro- 
ducers were gouging the U.S., he slashed 
the price the RFC would pay for tin. This 
brought cries of anguish from Bolivia, and 
got Symington into an argument with the 
State Department. Now that Symington 
is leaving, the Bolivians hope to win the 
argument (see THE HEMISPHERE). 

Stu Symington’s battles were accompa- 
nied by disappointments. He hoped to be 
named Secretary of Defense, later aimed 
at the top mobilization job, which went to 
Charlie Wilson. After the Truman shrug 
last week, Symington said: “A man... 
ought to go back to private life some time 
and regain his perspective; he ought to 
get out of Washington and get his feet on 
the ground again.” 

This week, Harry Truman formally ac- 
cepted Symington’s resignation and named 
his successor: Harry A. McDonald, chair- 
man of the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, former Detroit investment bank- 
er, a Republican. 
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Howard's Happy Day 

Grinding the end of a cigar in his teeth, 
the Attorney General trudged into the 
White House one morning last week for a 
Cabinet meeting. The look on Howard 
McGrath’s Irish face was as dark as his 
derby. Reporters had just one question: 
Was he resigning? “That question is al- 
most as important as what’s going to hap- 
pen in the Democratic Convention next 
summer,” said McGrath wryly. 

In November, Harry Truman had fired 
one of McGrath’s top assistants, Theron 
Lamar Caudle, the influence-peddlers’ 
buddy, without asking the advice of the 
Attorney General. Around the White 


House, there was talk that a vigilant At- 
torney General would have caught some 
of the wrongdoers before congressional 
committees got the scent. Last week Tru- 
man began casting around for a new At- 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL MCGRATH 
Things are not always what they seem. 


torney General. His patronage assistant, 
Donald Dawson, sounded out Justin Mil- 
ler, chairman of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters, for- 
mer federal judge, onetime dean of Duke 
University law school. This activity was 
reported on the nation’s front pages. That 
was the setting for Howard McGrath's 
walk-on at the Cabinet meeting. 

Ninety-five minutes after he plodded 
into the White House, Attorney General 
McGrath pranced out, a changed man. 
“Things are not always what they seem on 
the surface,” he sang out, grinning. “No 
change in my status is contemplated.” 

At the Cabinet meeting, Harry Truman 
had assured all that “Howard” was staying 
on. One lively theory was that McGrath 
owed his job to the front-page stories 
which had reported that he would soon be 
out. Harry Truman, a stubborn man, has 
always resented advance newspaper no- 
tices of his hirings and firings. 


THE ATOM 


The Masked Marvel 
(See Cover) 

Never did so many trust so few so 
blindly as the people of the U.S. and the 
rest of the free world trust the members 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

These almost unknown men are re- 
sponsible for making the weapon that 
holds in check all-out Communist aggres- 
sion. They spend billions of public funds, 
tie up a good part of U.S. scientific and 
business brains, and operate an industrial 
empire that may be the pioneer of a new 
technological era. The AEC controls a 
land area half again as big as Delaware— 
and is growing ‘more rapidly than any 
great U.S. business ever did. Its invest- 
ment in plant and equipment ($2,174,- 
000,000) makes it bigger than General 
Motors Corp. At the end of its present 
expansion program, it will be bigger than 
U.S. Steel Corp. and General Motors com- 
bined. AEC will soon ask for (and prob- 
ably get) another $6 billion. When this 
chunk of money is spent on new, strange, 
secret and dangerous equipment, the AEC 
will be bigger than the Bell Telephone 
System, now the largest business organi- 
zation in the U.S. 

What does this monstrous five-year-old 
do with its flooding billions? Does it spend 
them wisely and honestly? How efficient 
are its plants? How good are its newest 
bombs? How alive are its fabulous secret 
laboratories, on which the future safety 
of the U.S. largely depends? 

In all other cases, such vitally impor- 
tant questions would be asked and an- 
swered continuously: in speeches, reports, 
official investigations and persistent prob- 
ing by the press. Not so in the case of 
the AEC. All definite figures about its per- 
formance—from laboratories and uranium 
mines to finished atom bombs—are be- 
yond the reach of the public. The men who 
possess the facts are forbidden on pain of 
death (Atomic Energy Act of 1946) to 
communicate them. For all the taxpayer 
knows, the AEC may be dropping his 
money down a bottomless hole. 

There is no way around this situation. 
The fantastic secrecy is all the more fan- 
tastic because it is absolutely necessary. 
Anyone disposed to argue that point has 
been answered by Klaus Fuchs and his 
fellow atomic spies. Information given by 
them to the Russians probably saved 
months of research and effort on the part 
of the Kremlin’s scientists. 

What Can Be Seen. Only a few parts 
of the vast, weird underground world of 
atomic research and production stick up 
above the surface and can be reported. 

In front of the white limestone build- 
ing at No. 1901 Constitution Avenue, in 
Washington, stands a semi-cylindrical mir- 
ror. Guards sitting at ease inside the door 
can stare at its coldly gleaming curve and 
watch the whole face of the building with- 
out leaving cover. Along the building’s 
window ledges run beams of infra-red 
light, each hitched to an alarm system. 
The windows themselves are intricately 
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wired, and hidden wires thread through 
walls and partitions. No visitor is admit- 
ted to this stronghold except for a very 
good reason, and once a visitor is inside, 
he is watched and escorted continuously, 
even when he goes to the toilet. 

No. 1g01 Constitution Avenue is HQ 
of the AEC, headed by Gordon Dean, a 
46-year-old lawyer (see box). No scien- 
tist, Dean was teaching Jaw and running 
his 44-acre fruit ranch in California in 
1949 when he was called to serve as a 
member of the commission under David 
Lilienthal, its first chairman. 

Since then, AEC’s activities have mush- 
roomed. Latest expansion is the Savannah 
River Plant in South Carolina, which will 
cost $1,250,000,000. The engineers who 
are building it believe it is the greatest 
construction project in world history: big- 
ger than the Panama Canal or the Great 
Wall of China. The contrast between the 
quiet of 1901 Constitution Avenue and 
the spectacular activity along the Savan- 
nah hits any visitor's eye. 

47,000 Workers. On the highway south- 
east of Augusta, Ga., houses are being 
towed by truck out of the 315 square 
miles of rundown farmland that must be 
depopulated. Near the perimeter of the 
project, 22 miles across, are woods full of 
trailers. Already there are more than 21,- 
ooo workers on the project, and the labor 
force is expected to peak at 47,000. 

Inside the perimeter is vast, antlike 
turmoil, Old roads are swallowed up over- 
night; new roads are unrolled. Gigantic 
machines gnaw through the hills, leaving 
wounds of bright red earth. Brooks flow 
no more; they disappear into pipes. 
“Here’s how they build a road in there,” 
said a numbed South Carolinian, “First 
come bulldozers tearing up the ground. 
Then come more machines smoothing it 
down again. Then comes the tar; then 
come the rollers. It all moves at a good 
smart pace. Behind comes a little man 
walking along, painting a white line.” 

The temporary “construction shacks” 
are two strange buildings shaped like as- 
terisks. Around them fields are covered 
with stacked pipe and piled lumber. Wide- 
ly dispersed among the gentle hills are 
enormous, bright-red gashes with concrete- 
mixing machines standing over them on 
towers. Around each machine is spread its 
handiwork: vast footings and foundations. 
Some are a quarter-mile long; some look 
massive enough to serve as the roots of 
mountains, 

There is a strong presumption that the 
reactors at the Savannah River Plant will 
use heavy water instead of graphite as a 
“moderator.” They are designed for flexi- 
bility: “They will make materials for 
A-bombs (plutonium) and H-bombs (trit- 
ium) as well as other useful products.” 
What these “others” may be has not even 
been hinted. 

The great plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
which separates Uranium 235 from nat- 
ural uranium, is still going strong as in 
wartime. In fact, it is going stronger. The 
process has been improved so much that 
the plant’s executives smile smugly about 
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it. A new building, added to the three old 
ones, has a roof area as big as 16 football 
fields. Production is being expanded still 
more at a cost of $200 million. 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., 
which runs the plant for the AEC, says 
that total employment is now about 4,800. 
This big drop from the wartime peak of 
12,000 represents more automatic ma- 
chinery, not decreased production. Few of 
the 4,800 workers are actually inside the 
production plants themselves. The build- 
ings have four floors, each packed with 
roaring motors and screaming gas pumps. 
Some workers pedal on bicycles through 
the earsplitting loneliness. In the whole 
enormous plant, which runs continuously, 
there are only 370 men per shift, including 
the guards and the laboratory staff. 

Radiation-Proof Robots. The Hanford 
plutonium plant at Richland, Wash. is 
even lonelier. The great reactors them- 





Most secret and romantic of all the 
AEC’s plants is that at Los Alamos, oper- 
ated by the University of California, 35 
miles from Santa Fe, N. Mex. From the 
air it looks rather impressive, set on the 
brink of a cliff in an almost uninhabited 
wilderness; but from the ground it looks 
like a suburban shopping center that has 
grown too fast. No one would guess from 
looking at the faces of its 12,500 inhabit- 
ants that in the forbidden “technical area” 
across a deep gulch, the most fearful weap- 
ons in the world are being designed. 

The weapons work done at Los Alamos 
is so secret that even a general description 
is hard to get. A nuclear explosive can- 
not be tested on small scale, and since 
full-scale explosions are costly and dan- 
gerous, Los Alamos is forced to figure out 
on paper the effect of every change of 
design, Some parts of this job demand 
long campaigns and elaborate equipment. 
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“CONSTRUCTION SHACKS” AT SAVANNAH RIVER PLANT 
Asterisks in an ant hill. 


selves are virtually uninhabited. Nothing 
about them moves; nothing changes vis- 
ibly. A good part of the Columbia River 
flows through the cooling ducts, but its 
passage makes almost no sound, 

Hanford separates plutonium from spent 
uranium, and this must be done by re- 
mote control, to avoid death by radiation. 
Here is a nightmarish glimpse of a future 
world of machines. The General Electric 
Co. people who run the plant have devel- 
oped remote-control apparatus until it 
can do almost everything. It can knock 
down, service and put together whole 
production units that have grown fiercely 
radioactive. Sometimes the human oper- 
atives watch the job through three feet 
of special glass, sometimes through peri- 
scopes, sometimes by means of stereo- 
scopic television. In the latter case, they 
can work from miles away; the radiation- 
resistant robots will obey just the same. 


Sometimes the mathematics involved be- 
comes fantastically complicated. Then Los 
Alamos broadcasts a frantic call for help, 
swamping with its rush-rush problems all 
the great computing machines in the U.S. 
What has this work accomplished? No 
direct answer is possible, but men in a 
position to know are deeply impressed. 
After the tests at Eniwetok Atoll in 1948, 
they say, it looked as if the bomb-improv- 
ers of Los Alamos would find little more 
to do. The original bombs had been im- 
proved so much already that only small 
gains in efficiency could be expected. 
New Possibilities. Then things began 
to happen. Several methods of greatly im- 
proving bomb performance showed up in 
the theoretical calculations. Both the Los 
Alamos physicists and their bosses back 
in Washington got excited. They longed 
to try out the new designs at once, but 
tests at Eniwetok cost $20 to $100 mil- 
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THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Gordon Dean. Appoint- 
ed commissioner in 1949, 
chairman in 1950. 

Born: Seattle 1905, son 
of a Baptist minister. 

Educated: University of 
Redlands, Calif. and Law 
School of University of 
Southern California. 

Career: Served as assist- 
ant to the dean at Duke 
University Law School. In 
1934 he went to Washing- 
ton as attorney in the 
Department of Justice. In 
1937 he rose to serve Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer Cummings and his suc- 
cessor Robert Jackson as special as- 
sistant in charge of public relations. 
When Brien McMahon, chief of the 
criminal division, resigned in 1940 to 
start his own Washington law firm, 
he took Dean along as a partner. 
Dean worked with the McMahon 
firm until 1943, when he joined the 
Navy. In 1945 Robert Jackson took 
him to Germany to handle public re- 
lations at the Niirnberg war-criminal 
trials. In 1946 Dean returned to Cali- 
fornia to teach law at the University 
of Southern California and to raise 
lemons and avocados on his ranch in 
Vista. From this pleasant exile he was 
rescued in 1949 by McMahon, by 
then Senator from Connecticut and 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Family: Dean is married, has two 
children, 

Appraisal: Dean’s unassuming ap- 
pearance is largely an illusion. He is 
a shrewd man, wise in the folkways of 
Washington. He knows how to cope 
with aggressive lobbyists, arrogant 
Senators and predatory rivals in Gov- 
ernment. 

Henry DeWolf Smyth. Appointed 
1949. 

Born: Clinton, N.Y. 1898, Father 
was professor of geology at Princeton, 

Educated: Princeton A.B. 1918, 
A.M. 1920, Ph.D. 1921, Cambridge 
Ph.D. 1923. 

Career: From Cambridge, Smyth 
returned to Princeton as an instructor 
in physics, rose until in 1935 he head- 
ed Princeton’s physics department. 
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In World War II, he be- 
came consultant for the 
atom-bomb project. In 
1945 he published the 
famous “Smyth Report” 
(Atomic Energy for Mili- 
tary Purposes). 

Dr. Smyth is married, 
has no children. He looks, 
acts and talks like a stage 
scientist | sympathetically 
portrayed. In the AEC, 
he specializes on scientific 
matters and the problems 
of the great laboratories. 

Thomas E. Murray. Appointed 
1950. 

Born: Albany 1891. Father was 
multimillionaire utility magnate, 
Thomas E. Murray Sr., inventor of 
heating and electrical equipment. 

Educated: B.S. Yale (Sheffield 
Scientific School) rorr. 

Career: Murray has been active in 
manufacturing and public utilities 
and served for eight years as receiver 
of New York's Interborough Rapid 
Transit system. 

Murray is shy, earnest, retiring. He 
is married and has eleven children, 
two of whom are Jesuits. He is con- 
spicuously religious (Roman Catho- 
lic); at meetings of the AECommis- 
sioners, he sometimes calls upon God 
for guidance. 

Thomas Keith Glennan. Appoint- 
ed 1950. 

Born: Enderlin, N.D. 1905. Father 
was a train dispatcher. 

Educated: B.S. Yale (Sheffield 
Scientific School) 1927. 

Career: Glennan started out as an 
electrical engineer, veered into movie- 
making by way of the electrical as- 
pects of sound pictures. He became 
operations manager of Paramount 
Pictures Inc. in Hollywood, studio 
manager in 1939. In 1942 he returned 
east to be director of the Navy’s Un- 
derwater Sound Laboratory at New 
London, Conn. In 1947 he was chosen 
president of Case Institute of Tech- 
nology in Cleveland. 

Glennan is married and has four 
children. In AEC affairs he special- 
izes with great success on engineering 
and production. 
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lion, and required a fleet of ships, 9,0c0 
men and several months of time. Why not 
a test on land and right around home? 

President Truman agreed to tests at 
Frenchman Flat in Nevada, as a place 
where there was little danger of damaging 
U.S. citizens. 

The Nevada tests, many of which were 
not bombs but mere “nuclear experi- 
ments,” were a great success. Their cheap- 
ness and quickness allowed Los Alamos 
to try many “wild ideas” which would not 
have been proposed at all while a test 
cost $20 million. Some wild bombs flopped, 
but others paid off royally, opening whole 
new fields of experimentation. 

The postwar work of the Los Alamos 
laboratory has increased the value of the 
U.S. stockpile of fissionable (atom-ex- 
plosive) material many times. This can 
mean several things: 1) that the efficiency 
of the nuclear explosion has increased, 
giving more energy from the material; 
2) that bombs powerful enough for most 
purposes can now be made with less ma- 
terial; 3) that the new bombs are much 
lighter, easier to deliver upon an enemy, 
with a lower rate of wasted bombs. 

It is reported that in a live test, one 
light bomb was actually dropped by a jet 
plane at low altitude, with great accuracy. 
The jet was not damaged; it was well out 
of reach of the blast before the bomb ex- 
ploded. There will be more tests in Ne- 
vada; eventually the AEC hopes to fire 
an “open shot” witnessed by the press, 
the newsreels, even by television, if the 
necessary special circuits are set up in the 
desert. But to test its really big bombs, it 
has decided that it must go back to Eniwe- 
tok. The reason: “We don’t want to blow 
up the whole state of Nevada.” 

Laboratory Spirit. In addition to these 
externals of AEC performance, reporters 
trying to determine whether the commis- 
sion is doing a good job can have limited 
access to another kind of evidence. Atom- 
ic weapons are created by men and or- 
ganizations of men. In the long run, the 
weapons must reflect the character and 
spirit of their makers. If the AEC is get- 
ting its share of the best U.S. brains and 
devotion, the chances are that the bombs 
it produces are plentiful and good. 

Judged in this way, the AEC seems to 
be doing well. Its work is divided into 
two main parts: 1) research and develop- 
ment, 2) production. Both of these de- 
partments show every appearance of high 
morale and creative vigor. 

In the case of research and develop- 
ment, this was not always true. There was 
a period after the war when U.S. scien- 
tists were almost boycotting AEC labora- 
tories. Part of their hostility was due to 
the very real hardships of wartime life at 
Los Alamos and Oak Ridge. Probably 
more important was a widespread feeling 
of revulsion. The scientists had worked 
with fanatical fervor to build an atom 
bomb for use against the Axis powers. 
They succeeded beyond their expectations, 
and many of them were haunted for years 
by the horror of their success. In the 
words of their leader, Robert Oppenhei- 
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mer, wartime head of the Los Alamos Lab- 
oratory, “they had known sin.” At any 
rate, many of them did not want to give 
more years of their lives to developing 
in peacetime even more frightful weapons. 

All this has changed, and largely be- 
cause the scientists believe that in their 
hands lies the safety of intellectual free- 
dom, which they consider to be the father 
of all the other freedoms. Scientists have 
been shocked profoundly by recent devel- 
opments in the U.S.S.R., where their Rus- 
sian colleagues seem to have lost all free- 
dom of thought. When the Soviet govern- 
ment began to tell its own scientists how 
they must think scientifically, it did won- 
ders for the morale and recruitment of 
U.S. atomic-bomb laboratories. That the 
scientists had to wait so long for proof of 
the Soviet character indicates that many 
scientists are as ignorant in the field of 
politics as the average politician is igno- 
rant of nuclear physics. 

The scientists still work under some 
special handicaps, heaviest of which is the 
fact that they cannot freely publish their 
results. Publication is meat & drink to a 
scientist; it is the way he normally com- 
municates with his colleagues, the way 
he wins professional recognition. With 
this cut off, he must depend on the recog- 
nition of a very limited group and on the 
approval of his administrative bosses of 
the AEC, most of whom are not scientists, 
Laboratory morale is good today, but some 
of the leading U.S. men of science worry 
about the future, when the AEC may 
grow to be a clumsy bureaucracy in which 
the scientific élan will be stifled. 

Saintly Behavior. On the production 
side, the most impressive evidence in fa- 
vor of the AEC is the character and atti- 
tude of the AEC’s contractors. Almost 
the first thing Chairman Dean tells a 
questioner is that the AEC itself is a 
rather small organization. It has some 
5,700 employees engaged in policymaking, 
inspection, etc. Almost everything else, 
from abstract research to the digging of 
holes in the ground, is done by the 120,- 
ooo-odd employees of its contractors. 

When possible, the AEC makes a lump- 
sum contract with the lowest bidder, but 
often the projects are so new and so un- 
certain that no sane board of directors 
will make such a guarantee to deliver re- 
sults. It follows that many contracts must 
be “cost plus a fixed fee,” in spite of the 
risk to the taxpayer. Since the contractor 
does not profit by keeping costs down, he 
is tempted to permit abuses—from loafing 
to large-scale inefficiency. In shadowy 
AEC-land, screened with secrecy and rip- 
pling with money, a crooked or careless 
corporation might find easy pickings. 

According to available information, this 
is not happening now. In the first place, 
the names of the contractors read like the 
social register of U.S. industry: General 
Electric, Du Pont, Union Carbide and 
Carbon, Monsanto, Westinghouse, West- 
ern Electric, etc. Such outfits are intense- 
ly jealous of their reputations and go far 
beyond formal correctness. In spite of the 
lack of profit motive (Du Pont gets $r 
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for building the $1,250,000,000 Savannah 
River Plant), they are working with en- 
thusiasm, diligence and enterprise. They 
comb through their organizations to find 
the best men to put on AEC jobs. They 
are careful about security, quality of work, 
and costs to the Government. 

This saintly behavior of hard-boiled cor- 
porations is a subject of amazed debate 
among AEC men. Some maintain that 
patriotism is an important factor. Others 
believe the contractors’ enthusiasm comes 
largely from far-sighted self-interest. Un- 
der the AEC’s blanket of secrecy, a whole 
new technology is developing, as impor- 
tant as steel or electricity. The only way 
that an ambitious corporation can find 
out what is going on is by ducking under 
the blanket where the secrets are. There 
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SENATOR BrRrEN MCMAHON 


Are the watchers watching? 


is prestige involved, too, and a company 
that has a big AEC contract finds it easier 
to recruit the best technical men. 

How long this happy state will continue 
has some AEC men frankly worried. They 
feel that the AEC’s good relations with 
its contractors depend on its prestige. 
They fear that even a whiff of improper 
political influence will break the spell. 

Shadow of “Mr. Atom.” Chairman 
Dean’s background, although not his char- 
acter, is sometimes cited as a danger to 
AEC’s political purity. There is no doubt 
that his appointment was due to his for- 
mer law partner, Senator Brien (“Mr. 
Atom”) McMahon of Connecticut. The 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, of 
which McMahon is chairman, was created 
to watch the AEC from inside its screen 
of secrecy, thus supplying a substitute 
for normal public scrutiny. This safeguard 
was destroyed, say critics, when Mc- 
Mahon’s friend Dean became head of the 
AEC. Now that the two groups are joined, 
they say, nobody watches anybody. 

However, to the naked eye (clouded by 





AEC secrecy), there is no sign as yet of 
political infiltration. Many sharp watch- 
ers (e.g., a friend of former AEC Chair- 
man Lilienthal, a prominent Washington 
scientist, many Republican members of 
the Joint Committee) agree. They think 
the AEC is running smoothly under Dean. 

The most violent criticism of Dean and 
his colleagues comes from the military. 
None of the brassier brasshats wants to 
be quoted, but out of the Pentagon’s prop- 
aganda orifices comes a continuous stream 
of bitter unofficial protest. It is not against 
the AEC’s scientists. These the Pentagon 
loves: they think up atom bombs. It is 
against the AEC itself, a snooty civilian 
agency that speaks a language which few 
generals understand, whose power is enor- 
mous, and whose lowliest employees are 
not afraid to talk back to the Pentagon. 

Pentagon Maneuvers, All three armed 
services are struggling to get as many 
atomic weapons as possible into their sep- 
arate arsenals. Even subdivisions of the 
services are constantly maneuvering to 
protect their atomic interests. General 
Curtis LeMay, for instance, head of the 
Strategic Air Command and master of 
the heavyweight B-36s, is against light 
“tactical” bombs. “I wouldn’t give ten 
cents,” he told a high AEC man, “for a 
tactical bomb. Make ‘em big and power- 
ful, the bigger the better.” 

Almost in the same class is the demand 
of the Army for atomic artillery. It is pos- 
sible, of course, to make an atomic shell, 
but such a shell would be large, and an 
effective gun to fire it would probably 
weigh 150 tons. Scientists have told Army 
General Joe Collins that this ponderous, 
conspicuous weapon would be useless in a 
modern war of motion. For battlefield use, 
a moderate-range guided missile with an 
atomic warhead would be sufficiently ac- 
curate and much more mobile than a gun. 

General Collins, reportedly, will have 
none of this. The explanation of his atti- 
tude given around the Pentagon is that 
the Army has no combat airplanes, and it 
shares control of guided missiles with both 
the Air Force and the Navy. Artillery is 
the only atomic “vehicle” that would be 
under the Army’s direct control. The 
struggle between the AEC and the Penta- 
gon will reach a crisis in 1952. Senator 
McMahon's Joint Committee will soon 
send to Congress a monumental report on 
the position of “uranium-derived weap- 
ons”’ in overall national defense. 

Decision in Darkness. When the re- 
port is made, says one interested author- 
ity, “there will be infighting all over 
town.” Congress will ring with bitter 
debate. 

But the vital facts will not reach the 
public. Scientists, engineers, economists 
and military men will give their most im- 
portant testimony in heavily guarded se- 
crecy. The decision will be made secretly. 
The public will not know whether it was 
arrived at after serious consideration of 
the technical facts, or by means of mere 
jackknife swapping between various armed 
services and Government agencies, 

Most of the AEC men, including com- 
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missioners, are deeply concerned about 
the long-range effect of such secrecy. They 
realize that in the blackness, sprinkled 
with atom bombs, that surrounds their 
expanding empire, all sorts of unhealthy 
and startling growths might sprout un- 
observed. They know well that they hold 
in their hands the most dread power in 
the world. 

Sumner Pike, who helped to set up the 
system and who recently resigned as a 
commissioner, says that to him the com- 
mission’s job is “somehow revolting.” It 
is, he says, “one of those things that a 
dictator says is all right in his own hands, 
but which could do a lot of harm in the 
hands of any other man.” 

Chairman Dean is not as much dis- 
turbed, but even he has moments of mis- 
giving. “The big problem,” he admits, “is 
that the public is not in it. We make some 
very important decisions, and we can't, 
unfortunately, make them all public. 
There is a heavy responsibility on anyone 
operating like that.” 


SUPREME COURT 


Freedom of the Stomach 

On the morning of July 1, 1949, three 
men from the Los Angeles County sheriff's 
office broke into the home of Antonio 
Rochin, a 22-year-old truck driver 
whom they suspected of carrying narcotics. 
Before they could stop him, Rochin swal- 
lowed the only evidence against him—two 
morphine capsules. The deputies choked 
him and pummeled him, trying unsuccess- 
fully to make him cough them up. Then 
they dragged him to a hospital, forced him 
on to an operating table, where a doctor 
“pumped” out his stomach to get the 
evidence. The judge gave him 60 days. 

A smart lawyer named David Marcus 
for two years appealed the case up the 
ladder of the higher California courts. 
Most of the judges attacked the brutality 
of the arrest, but, conforming to California 
precedents, upheld the conviction. 

Last week, in a unanimous decision, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
reversed the California courts and made 
Antonio Rochin a free man. Wrote Justice 
Felix Frankfurter for the majority of the 
court: “. .. The proceedings by which 
this conviction was obtained do more than 
offend some fastidious squeamishness... 
They are methods too close to the rack and 
the screw to permit of constitutional dif- 
ferentiation.” Frankfurter based his deci- 
sion on the 14th Amendment, which forbids 
a state to interfere with a person’s life 
or liberty “without due process of law.” 

Justices William O. Douglas and Hugo 
Black agreed with the decision, but they 
had much sharper reasons for it. The con- 
stitutional amendment violated, said Doug- 
las, was not the 14th Amendment, but the 
Fifth, which says explicitly that no man 
can be compelled to testify against him- 
self in any criminal case. Wrote Douglas: 
“Words taken from his lips, capsules taken 
from his stomach, blood taken from his 
veins are all inadmissible, provided they 
are taken from him without his consent.” 
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CALIFORNIA 


"Come With Me Quick" 


Pudgy, 16-year-old Delora Mae Camp- 
bell seemed to be an ideal baby-sitter. She 
seldom had dates and was willing to work 
on Saturday nights; she was a neat, well- 
mannered, quiet girl who kept a house 
tidy and washed up the dishes. Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy J. Isbell always felt they had 
no need to worry when they left their two 
children and their modest house near Long 
Beach, Calif. in Delora Mae’s hands. They 
had no way of looking into Delora Mae’s 
mind. 

Delora Mae went about her chores at 
the Isbells’ house one night last month as 
calmly and competently as always; she 
fed six-year-old Donna and eight-year-old 
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Television and a vision. 





Roy, sat with them in the living room 
watching a murder movie called Repeat 
Performance, as it flickered in on the tele- 
vision screen from Los Angeles’ station 
KTLA. She put them to bed, washed the 
dishes, and, with these chores done, walked 
back to the living room and stretched out 
on the couch. 

She began to see what she described 
later as a vision. “It was Donna’s head 
... there was a green-and-red-striped 
necktie next to her. I don’t know whether 
I was awake . . . or dreaming. . . but I 
saw that picture. Something told me to 
get up. . . I went into the bedroom... 
There was no tie. . . I saw some socks on 
the floor. I picked one of them up... 
and stepped over to Donna’s bed and 
lifted her head with my right hand... I 
put [the sock] around Donna’s neck. I 
tied it once and pulled. Her arms lifted 
up ... and then sank back. She didn’t 
cry out, but I put the edge of her bed 
sheet in her mouth.” 

A little later, a nearby doctor was sum- 
moned to his door. Delora Mae looked up 








at him, white-faced and gasping: “Come 
with me. Come with me quick.” The doc- 
tor followed her to the house. He walked 
into the bedroom. Then he made a quiet 
telephone call to the sheriff's office. Little 
Donna was dead. 

The pudgy, dark-haired girl who had 
strangled her was as quiet, self-contained 
and polite as ever when she was taken off 
to jail. For her appearance in court she 
dressed neatly, brushed her suede shoes 
carefully and showed no sign of emotion. 
In a frank talk with a county-jail psy- 
chiatrist, she observed that she had of- 
ten longed to strangle one of her own 
small brothers. The psychiatrist’s opinion 
—that she had responded to an irresistible 
impulse, but was legally sane—left her 
unmoved. 

Her dreamlike calm finally broke. Delo- 
ra Mae burst into tears after a jail attend- 
ant discovered a legend she had scratched 
on her compact with the point of a bobby- 
pin, while sitting in her cell: “Delora Mae 
Campbell killed Donna Joyce Isbell Sat. 
nite Dec. 29 1951.” 


MANNERS & MORALS 


The More the Merrier 


Although the Mormon church has 
banned polygamy since 1890, some funda- 
mentalist heretics practice it in defiance 
of church and state. Last week, Arizona 
authorities were trying hard to catch one 
of them. The fugitive: George Merlin 
Dutson, excommunicated middle-aged 
Mormon. 

Dutson, according to a Maricopa Coun- 
ty prosecutor, not only has married eight 
wives (plus an earlier one who divorced 
him in the 1920s for starting out to get 
others), but has had them all toiling cheer- 
fully for years to support him. Sherifi’s 
officers arrested six of them on a charge of 
“notorious cohabitation” last week. Four 
(plus ten children) were working happily 
together on a ten-acre farm near the town 
of Mesa. One (with eight children) was 
toiling on another farm, and a sixth was 
hard at work running a store and gas 
station. The two other wives live outside 
the state, one in Salt Lake City, one in 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 

According to their neighbors, the six 
Arizona wives also go from door to door in 
their spare time selling homemade layettes 
and spectacle-cleaning tissues. But even 
after jailing Hilda Dutson, 46, Arline 
Dutson, 48, Hazel Dutson, 55, Lura Dut- 
son, 44, Sara Dutson, 43, and Anna Dut- 
son, 33, the local law didn’t have too much 
hope of catching their lord & master. 

The women, all neat, cheerful, house- 
wifely types, obviously harbored no jeal- 
ousy of each other, and they had nothing 
but admiration for Dutson. They were not 
bothered at hearing that he was courting 
three more women. When asked where he 
was, they answered happily, “Between here 
and there.” At week’s end it seemed likely 
that Dutson had jaunted off to Mexico, 
where, Mormon Bishop Wendel Davis sus- 
pects, he maintains a sort of foreign 
branch with two wives. 
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HEROES 
"Captain Stay Put" 


A dense fog hung low as the Isbrandtsen 
Company’s 6,711-ton freighter Flying En- 
terprise moved away from her pier in Ham- 
burg; her Danish-born master, Henrik 
Kurt Carlsen, 37, was obliged to conn her 
down the harbor by radar. There was nasty 
weather outside, and she creaked and com- 
plained as she rolled down past Dover and 
through the English Channel, heavy with 
a cargo of coffee beans, antique furniture, 
automobiles, U.S. mail and Rotterdam 
pig iron. 

But until the seventh day of her New 
York-bound voyage, nothing suggested 
that she faced anything more than a 
routine crossing of the wintry Atlantic. 
Then, west and north of the Bay of Biscay, 
the ship was enveloped by an awesome 
storm. A black sky pressed down. The 
horizon vanished in flying spindrift. As 
solid seas began thundering over the ves- 
sel’s bow, her radio picked up a warning: 
worse was to come—the fiercest December 
gales in 22 years were howling along the 
European coast. 

The Hull Cracks. On the bridge, the 
captain calmly prepared for trouble. Dur- 
ing nearly 23 years as a deep-water sailor, 
amiable, stubborn Kurt Carlsen had been 
in his share of tight spo‘s, but he bore 
small resemblance to the dramatic sea dog 
of fiction, He had, for instance, a penchant 
for providing flowers for the ship's pas- 
sengers. He enjoyed toiling on deck with 
the crew. He kept a motorcycle on the ship, 
and used it for jaunts ashore—expeditions 
for which he often donned an electrically 
lighted bow tie. He was an unabashed radio 
ham and on dull nights at sea he liked to 
spell the ship's operator. 

But for all this he was a fine seaman and 
a cool and capable officer. Some of his 
crew could remember how he had reacted 
four years ago when one of his “black 
gang” was found on the deck spouting 
blood from knife wounds in the throat 
and arms. There was no anesthetic on 
board, but the sweating Carlsen stitched 
the fainting victim’s throat, sewed up two 
arteries, sprinkled the wounds with sulfa 
powder, and saved his life. Carlsen then 
grabbed the would-be murderer, got a con- 
fession, and went back to the bridge as if 
nothing had happened. 

He was as businesslike in the face of the 
storm. Wind and seas rose, hour by hour; 
by nightfall the vessel was pitching & 
rolling with sickening violence. Furniture 
slid and tumbled, tools leaped clattering 
from their hooks, dishes broke, and over 
the bedlam the wind yowled and screamed. 
At dawn two unbelievable waves (sailors 
swore they were 75 ft. high) fell on the 
Flying Enterprise. With a cannonlike bang, 
her shuddering deck and hull cracked 
open, just forward of her squat, white 
superstructure. 

She reeled drunkenly on. But at 10:45 
in the morning, with No. 3 hold filling, 
she rolled too far, and hung, half on her 
side, unable to right herself. Below, her 
ovenlike engine room became a madhouse. 
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Oil from overhead gravity tanks poured 
down in slippery streams on the tilted deck 
plates. Steam began to fail. The whine of 
the turbines diminished. Despite the strug- 
gles of the exhausted engineers, the gen- 
erator failed, and with it power for lights 
and the laboring pumps. 

The Rescue. In the early afternoon, with 
the storm still rising and his ship sodden 
under his feet, Captain Carlsen sent an 
SOS: ENCOUNTERING SEVERE HURRICANE 

SITUATION GRAVE . . . HAVE 30 
DEGREE LIST AND JUST DRIFTING... At 
nightfall things got worse; the pig iron in 
the holds shifted and the ship rolled to 
port again as if she were going completely 
over. She hung, listing now at 60 degrees; 
at times the deck was almost perpendicular. 
The captain clawed his way among his ten 


N.Y, Daily Mirror-internaticnal 
CapTain CARLSEN 
Till saved or sunk. 





passengers (five women, a boy, four men) 
with a bottle of brandy, reassured them, 
had them covered with blankets as they 
huddled together for the night in a pas- 
sageway. 

The 40-man crew, in heavy clothes and 
lifejackets, hung on where they could. 
Carlsen radioed: HOPING TO STAY AFLOAT 
UNTIL DAY. At dawn the ship rolled and 
tumbled like a half-submerged log, the red 
paint on her bottom plainly visible. But 
she floated. And out beyond her, half 
hidden by the smoking seas, lay a wallow- 
ing covey of rescue ships: the U.S. freight- 
ers Southland and Warhawk, U.S. military 
transport General A. W. Greely, the Nor- 
wegian tanker H. Westfal-Larsen, the Ger- 
man steamship Arion, the British steam- 
ship Sherborne. 

Red-eyed, bewhiskered Kurt Carlsen 
said: “We have to get the passengers off.” 
But how? Swooping lifeboats from the 
rescue vessels dared come little closer than 
a hundred yards amid the crazy welter of 
water; the Flying Enterprise boats were 
disabled or waterlogged. In matter-of-fact 





tones, Carlsen ordered that all must jump. 
A brave woman passenger, Mrs. Elsa 
Muller, went first, was picked up by a boat 
from the Southland. After that, with life- 
belts strapped tight, more leaped or were 
pushed into the sea. A crewman jumped 
with each passenger. 

It took a long time. The waiting vessels 
pumped oil to smooth the raging waters. 
Even so, some of the jumpers were 
smashed back against the crippled freight- 
er’s plates. Lifeboats were broken against 
their mother ships. But two by two, swim- 
mers floundered away, were picked up, 
gasping, oil-covered, half-drowned, and 
hauled to safety. Alone, Carlsen grinned 
and waved away the last waiting boat. 
The captain had elected to stay aboard 
his wounded ship. 

The master of the transport Greely, 
eyeing the Flying Enterprise through fly- 
ing spume, was appalled, even though four 
of her five holds were still tight. “I be- 
lieved ‘that what watertight integrity she 
possessed would collapse,” he said, “sink- 
ing her immediately.” The vessel's owners 
urged Carlsen by radio against “further 
risking your life.” When the message was 
relayed, a new storm was smashing the 
ship, but he replied: “I am remaining till 
vessel saved or sunk.’’* 

All over the world a kind of cheer went 
up in millions of hearts at Carlsen’s stub- 
born, valiant pride in his ship and his 
calling. Said his wife, waiting fearfully in 
their house in Woodbridge, N.J.: “You 
can’t do anything with him ... we are 
praying...” 

London's newspapers admiringly nick- 
named him “Captain Stay Put” and “Cap- 
tain Enterprise,” used great blocks of 
newsprint, day after day, on the tale of his 
chilling adventure. British underwriters 
knotted around the bulletin board in 
Lloyd’s to follow news announcements 
about the captain’s battle. All over the 
U.S., millions followed newspaper and ra- 
dio accounts with breathless interest. 

It was a nerve-racking tale. Furious 
new storms mauled the half-buried F/ying 
Enterprise after Captain Carlsen began his 
vigil. It was four days before the big 
British tug Turmoil could leave Falmouth 
for the scene. Two more days & nights 
passed before she arrived. It took nearly 
36 hours and ten fruitless and heartbreak- 
ing attempts before Carlsen and the tug’s 
daring young mate—who had leaped on 
board the freighter to help him—managed 
to make a towing line fast on the ship's 
dizzily tilted fo'c’sle head. But as she be- 
gan creeping sluggishly behind the strain- 
ing tug, the weather calmed. This week the 
coast of England, safety and a roaring wel- 
come were close at hand. “Captain Stay 
Put” was still aboard, ready for anything. 


* The seagoing tradition by which captains stay 
by their ships hinges in part on the laws govern- 
ing salvage—though vessels may not necessarily 
be claimed as derelicts if abandoned, the burden 
of proving an intent to reclaim rests upon the 
owner if the ships are taken under tow with no- 
body aboard, Also, a shipmaster who abandons 
his vessel usually has a hard time getting a new 
job—if she stays afloat. 
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BLIZZARD WEATHER, sweeping across the mountain states, towns with food and fuel shortages. Huge snowplows on U.S. High- 
piled drifts 50 ft. high, tied up rail schedules, threatened many way 40 dug their way to 1,000 motorists marooned in eastern Utah. 


ssociated Press 
through ice while breaking a new sleigh-ride trail. It took nine 


STORM VICTIMS, floundering in Mother's Lake, near Minneapo- 
firemen an hour to get them out; horses didn’t even catch cold. 


lis, were Frank Langford’s horses, “King” and “Queen,” who went 
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United Pr : 
ATLANTIC GALES, which sent three ships to the bottom and pounding waves, but Skipper Henrik Carlsen refused to leave his 
took 63 lives, left the helvless Flying Enterprise wallowing in ship, after six lonely days was finc!'y taken in tow by salvage tug. 
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CEASE-FIRE 
All in the Day's Work 


At wintry Panmunjom one day last 
week, a thin, precise man stepped out of 
a helicopter, tucked his brown briefcase 
under his arm and strode purposefully 
toward the conference tents. He was Rear 
Admiral Ruthven Libby, commander of 
U.S. Cruiser Division 3, who has been 
detached for temporary duty as a U.N. 
delegate to the truce conference. The ad- 
miral wore a plain Navy overcoat with- 
out stripes or shoulder boards; only his 
gold-braided cap marked him as a naval 
officer. Said a British newsman who was 
watching the scene: “If you switched that 
cap of Libby’s for a Homburg, he'd look 
like any banker or solicitor arriving for a 
day’s work at the office. And that heli- 
copter of his gets to look more like a 
limousine every day.” 

After six months of conferences, the 
U.N. negotiators had settled down to the 
grind like a group of calloused commuters. 
Regulation U.S. Army space heaters main- 
tained a comfortable temperature inside 
the tents. At night, when the heaters were 
off, water in tumblers and decanters often 
froze. “Maybe,” said a bored and impa- 
tient G.I. guard outside, “if they'd take 
those damned heaters out of there, they 
might get somewhere with this show.” ~ 

Upside-Down Reasoning. For days on 
end last week, “this show” got nowhere. 
The Communist negotiators were so ob- 
viously stalling that the U.N. suspected 
they had been ordered by Moscow to drag 
their feet while Andrei Vishinsky ran off 
his diversionary shenanigans in Paris (see 
INTERNATIONAL). Nothing so far afie!'d was 
mentioned across the tables at Panmun- 
jom, but the language was sharper and 
more insulting than it had ever been be- 
fore. At one point, Major General How- 
ard Turner said to Red China’s Hsieh 
Fang: 

“You suggested that if the U.N. com- 
mander is so concerned for the security of 
his forces, he should withdraw from Ko- 
rea. What a typical piece of upside-down 
reasoning! You've cast yourself in the 
role of a bandit who says to his victim, 
‘You've nothing to fear from me as long 
as you surrender your purse and walk 
away without creating a disturbance.’ The 
U.N. has not come to Korea to surrender. 
We have no intention of walking away 
. .~ and leaving the South Koreans to 
your tender mercies.” 

Stung into rage, Hsieh shot back: “Your 
statement is rude and absurd. You've gone 
too far in your absurdity and arrogance. 
You've reversed black and white. Your 
statement proves your lack of sincerity. 
You've fully exposed your ugly, ferocious 
features of a bandit.” 

Belated Thoughts. While such ameni- 
ties were being exchanged, Washington 
was beginning, belatedly, to realize’ that 
the effort to truss up the Reds at the 
conference table was not enough; that 
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safeguards, inspection devices, etc., etc., 
could probably not be negotiated in a 
form that would guarantee that the en- 
emy could not attack again (see NaTIon- 
at AFFAIRS). But still the men at Pan- 
munjom went, businesslike, about their 
daily task. For some kind of agreement 
with the enemy is necessary too, if the 
U.N. expects to get its prisoners back 
from the Communists. 


THE DEAD 


Unsung Service 

According to map coordinates, the 
wrecked plane lay about 7oo yards in 
front of the U.N. lines. A Korean farmer 
who crossed to safety in allied territory 
had told where the plane was, said that it 
had evidently crashed months before. A 
team of the U.S. Army’s Graves Regis- 
tration Service, covered by riflemen of 
the nearest combat unit, went out into 
no man’s land to find the wreck. They 
found it—a jumble of twisted and melted 
metal. There were no dog tags, and noth- 
ing was left of the pilot but a charred 
skeleton. 

Working quickly, the G.R.S. men 
placed the airman’s remains in a rubber- 
lined, zippered pouch. An aircraft expert 
combed the wreck, snipped off bits of 
metal bearing serial numbers. Then the 
party scrambled back to its own lines. By 
last week, the plane had been identified 
as a light L-19 spotter, and in the G.R.S. 
laboratory at Kure, Japan, the pilot’s 
skeleton had been assembled, his height 
determined, dental chart plotted. If the 
data obtained from this work checks with 
a name listed on a unit roster, another 
U.S. fighting man’s name will be trans- 
ferred from “missing in action” to “killed 
in action.” In the fighting lull, the unsung 
men of Graves Registration were busy 
trying to bridge the gap between the 
11,000 U.S. troops listed as missing, and 
the mere 3,000 names of persons on the 
lists handed over by the Reds. 

Clues & Proof. Combing old battle- 
fields from the Pusan beachhead to the 
present battlefront are hundreds of offi- 
cers, soldiers and civilians with special 
skills—fingerprint experts from the FBI, 
men with detective experience, trained 
undertakers, X-ray technicians, doctors, 
dentists, chemists, anthropologists, clerks. 
At Kure, the lab staff looks for clues in 
laundry and dry-cleaning marks, scars, 
teeth, old bone fractures, even tattoos. 

Dog tags are not always found, and 
even when they are, they are not taken as 
certain proof of identity. Fingerprints 
which can be checked against the FBI's 
master file in Washington are considered 
certain proof. Not until identity has been 
established beyond doubt are the next of 
kin notified and the remains sent home. 

Graves Registration’s job is grim, diffi- 
cult and dangerous. Sometimes the teams 
have followed the fighting so closely that 
they have had to fight themselves; their 


men have been killed and wounded, some 
by guerrilla bullets, some by mines. 

Candy for Dog Tags. Korean farmers, 
who in winter go into the hills and woods 
for firewood, have been a great help. The 
G.R.S. drops leaflets from planes asking 
Koreans for information. Last week a 
searching crew, following up a leaflet 
drop, was led by a white-robed farmer to 
a hillside grave, from which the searchers 
recovered a moldering body—obviously 
an American killed early in the war. 
There were no dog tags. The farmer said 
he had given them to his six-year-old 
daughter. She, in turn, tearfully pleaded 
that she had lost them, The sergeant in 
charge of the G.R.S. searchers had run 
into such situations before, He produced 
a dozen candy bars and the little Korean 
girl dug up the missing dog tags from a 
cranny of the mud-walled barn. 

The great question for the G.R.S. is 
when, if ever, it will be allowed to comb 
the sites of the late 1950 fighting be- 
tween the present battlefront and the 
Yalu, where it believes hundreds of U.S. 
bodies lie, Up to this week the matter had 
not even been mentioned at Panmunjom. 


SCAP 


The General's Candy 

SCAP headquarters, in Tokyo’s Dai 
Ichi Building, is policed by members of 
General Matthew Bunker Ridgway’s Hon- 
or Guard—strapping six-footers, starched 
and polished, who stand their appointed 
watches day & night at the entrance and in 
the gleaming marble corridors. In the dead 
of night last week, Honor Guard Corporal 
Linwood C. Smith, a Purple Heart veteran 
of nine months in Korea, took a ten- 
minute break, wandered into Ridgway’s 
outer office. There he saw a box of Whit- 
man’s Sampler chocolates. Knowingly and 
willfully, Corporal Smith did then & there 
remove and eat five pieces of candy—four 
nougats and one mint—and he gave four 
more pieces to two other Honor Guards, 
Pfcs. John King and Herbert Branch. 

Next morning, when Ridgway’s military 
secretary Chief Warrant Officer William 
McCleary arrived and saw the pilfered box, 
he was speechless for 30 seconds. Then 
Mr. McCleary reported to Matt Ridgway, 
and the sparks began to fly. Ridgway 
called the Honor Guard’s captain on the 
carpet, ordered him to 1) search out the 
culprits, 2) get rid of them. Faced with 
the prospect of discipline for the whole 
company unless they confessed, Smith, 
King and Branch confessed. 

It was not just ordinary candy; it had 
been intended as a gift for junketing Cin- 
emactors Paul Douglas and Jan Sterling. 
The three culprits were reduced one grade 
in rank, but SCAP relented and allowed 
them to stay in the Guard. 

Pfc. Smith was relieved but shaken. 
“This cuts my pay about $17 a month,” he 
said, “and besides, they’ve taken my Good 

- Conduct Medal away from me.” 
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THE NATIONS 


Tremors in Asia 

The important jogs and wiggles on the 
international seismograph last week all 
indicated new stirrings in Asia. 

In Paris, Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Vishinsky accused the U.S. of prepar- 
ing “new acts of aggression” against Red 
China. The U.S., he said, is transporting 
Chinese Nationalist troops from Formosa 
to the southern borders of China, and pre- 
paring to use its Seventh Fleet for aggres- 
sion against the Chinese Reds. “These 
flagrantly illegal acts,” cried Vishinsky, 
“will be declared to be defensive measures 
against China’s aggression whenever 
events begin to take their course on the 
southern borders of China, in Siam, Bur- 
ma and Yunnan Province . . .” 

Vishinsky’s words sounded uncomfort- 
ably like the noises the Communists made 
18 months ago to mask their aggression 
against South Korea: the Reds character- 
istically accuse the other side of a crime 
they themselves are about to commit. 

Floundering Truce. Vishinsky’s out- 
burst came in the midst of his latest belli- 
cose attempt to show himself a man of 
peace. He proposed a full-dress meeting 
of the U.N. Security Council, with For- 
eign Ministers sitting as delegates, to less- 
en world tension. First item: the Korean 
truce, which, he said, is now deadlocked 
and “floundering” at Panmunjom. 

The other stirrings were closer to the 
trouble scene. Premier Stalin sent personal 
greetings to the people of Japan. “The So- 
viet people,” he said, “deeply sympathize 
with the Japanese people, who are trapped 
in a serious situation under foreign occu- 
pation.” There were other tremors in Ja- 
pan: members of a Soviet trade mission 
busily conferred with Japanese Parliament 
members; a Stalin Peace Prize went to a 
non-Communist Japanese; ten Japanese 
economists were invited to the forthcom- 
ing Communist economic conference in 
Moscow. 

The Grimace. From Communist China 
came fresh reports of a Red Chinese build- 
up in the south, The southern city of Nan- 
ning is now, thanks to Soviet aid, a big 
Chinese army base. The Peking govern- 
ment announced that it had completed a 
rail line south from Nanning to within ten 
miles of the Indo-Chinese border. Reports 
from Formosa, not always reliable, said 
Communist leaders from all Southeast 
Asia had been summoned to a conference 
on “the early liberation” of Southeast 
Asia. 

But the sound which jiggled the seismo- 
graph most was the voice of Vishinsky. 
Since a Communist’s word can neither be 
trusted nor disregarded, the West took 
note of his warnings. Western intelligence 
recognizes that a full-scale Chinese attack 
on Indo-China would undo all the success 
General de Lattre de Tassigny has had 
there, but it still has no solid evidence 
that a Chinese invasion is imminent. 
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EUROPE 
Coal Is the Tyrant 


At the heart of Europe’s sickness last 
week, underlying its dollar deficiencies, 
its currency distempers, its lack of pep 
and its chronic sweat and tears, was a 
shortage of one grubby product—coal. 

Old King Coal is the economic tyrant 
of Europe. On both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain, he chills the poor, rocks govern- 
ments, distorts economies and hampers 
rearmament. In the West he threatens to 
undo much of the good done by the Mar- 
shall Plan; in the East he blocks Com- 
munist Five-Year plans. 

In Paris last week, Premier René Plev- 
en gave French deputies a lesson in ele- 





million tons a year, no longer produces 
enough coal to stoke its own fires and 
furnaces. The new Tory government had 
laid down the most stringent household 
coal rationing in the nation’s history: an 
average of less than two tons for the en- 
tire winter. 

Empty Bank Vaults. The consequences 
to Western defense are immense and pro- 
gressive; they would be disastrous but for 
a relatively mild winter. But British fam- 
ilies do without meat because there is not 
enough coal to swap for Argentine beef: 
French steel mills stand idle for lack of 
coal and coke. The Dutch army all but 
disappeared over the holidays, when the 
government gave its soldiers an eleven- 
day furlough to save precious coal. Swe- 
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THE VILLAIN OF THE PIECE 
At the heart of Europe's sickness. 


mentary economics. “I am amazed,” he 
said, “that no one has pointed out the real 
reason why prices have risen more sharply 
in France than elsewhere in Europe. The 
coal price influences the cost of almost 
everything else.” 

Some of the symptoms of the disease: 
Q Of every dollar France gets in U.S. aid, 
she now spends 75¢ to import coal from 
the U.S. at ruinously expensive prices. 
Coal that costs $10 a ton in Pennsylvania 
sells for $22 a ton in Europe, after ship- 
ping costs are added. 

@ Europe’s industrial output has in- 
creased 40% over prewar, but coal— 
which industry depends on—is down 7%. 
q Britain, short of 1,500,000 tons of 
steel for its armament program, last week 
imposed a strict steel-rationing program. 
First priority among steel uses went to 
coal; defense and export production must 
take second place. 

q Britain, which used to ship abroad 44 


den sells its high-grade iron ore to Com- 
munist Poland instead of supplying its 
old customer Britain, because the Poles 
can trade coal in exchange, the British 
cannot. The Poles, taking advantage of 
Sweden’s need, get ballbearings and gen- 
erators in exchange, to nourish the Red 
army. 

West German coal production is in- 
creasing by leaps & bounds (since 1946, 
output has jumped 300%). But though 
the International Ruhr Authority still 
earmarks 25% of German output for ex- 
port (mainly to France), French steel- 
men complain that Ruhr shipments of 
coke and coal have fallen by 25% since 
1949. And German nationalists are whip- 
ping up resentment against compulsory 
coal exports: they accuse the Allies of 
sending Ruhr coal abroad, and compelling 
Germany to import more expensive U.S. 
coal. 

U.S. coal is flooding into Bremen, Rot- 
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terdam and other European ports at the 
rate of 4,000,000 tons a month. In one 
way, it does more harm than good: to fill 
its coal scuttles with costly U.S. coal, 
Europe is emptying its bank vaults of 
precious U.S. dollars which could be more 
profitably invested in new mining ma- 
chinery. Moreover, sky-high U.S. coal 
pr.ces have sent all other prices soaring. 

Getting It Dug. The U.S. Mutual Se- 
curity Agency has one word for Europe’s 
coal situation: “Shocking.” Most of Eu- 
rope’s economic problems could be solved 
by a 5% increase in European coal pro- 
duction. There is plenty of coal in the 
ground: South Wales alone has known 
reserves of ro billion tons, enough to last 
several centuries. The problem is: how 
to get it dug. 

What is stopping the diggers? Each na- 
tion has its own explanation. Britain is 
short of labor: nothing the nationalized 
coal industry has done (e.g., higher wages, 
social security) can induce more Britons 
to work in the pits. Full employment is 
partly to blame: coal miners’ sons don’t 
want to work underground when there 
are safer, cleaner jobs above. 

Last year, the Labor government tried 
to import 5,000 unemployed Italians to 
work in the pits (70,000 could be used). 
For every miners’ lodge that agreed to 
take Italians, four turned thumbs down. 
In one area, 93 out of 100 pits refused to 
have “foreigners.” So far, only 600 Ital- 
ians are at work, 

West Germany has abundant labor 
(1,300,000 unemployed), but output per 
man shift is 30% lower than it was pre- 
war. A fourth of the Ruhr miners’ homes 
were destroyed during the war. Today 
one in every ten miners is forced to leave 
his family in some other part of Ger- 
many, while he lives in a barn or an old 
air-raid shelter near the pits. At the Zoll- 
verein mine, near Essen, 1,500 homeless 
miners live in bleak, clapboard cabins 
sprawling in the shadow of the pithead. 
The turnover among them is immense. 
“They don’t budge in winter,” said a 
mine official. “But when the spring comes 
round, you see a look in their eye, and 
one day they’re gone.” 

In Belgium, after watching miners 
struggling to push loaded coal cars over 
an uneven tunnel floor, a West Virginia 
mining engineer named Neil Robinson of- 
fered to slash production costs from $14 
to $11 a ton—if given a free hand. The 
skeptical Belgians agreed; Robinson has 
since set to work injecting U.S. zest and 
know-how into one of Belgium’s oldest 
and deepest pits—the Good Hope Mine. 
If he succeeds, and the chances are that 
he will, MSA hopes to use the “Robinson 
Experiment” to spark similar coal-face 
production drives throughout Western 
Europe. 

The Poles Got Orders. Fortunately, 
King Coal’s tyranny knows no Iron Cur- 
tain. Gross coal output is rising, especial- 
ly in Red Poland, which has replaced 
Britain as Europe’s No. 1 exporter (31 
million tons in 1950). But the Russian 
war machine gulps more coal and steel 
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U.S. zest in an old pit. 


than the U.S.S.R. can produce; to keep it 
rolling, the Reds are squeezing every bit 
of production they can get out of the 
satellite mines and mills. The Poles got 
orders to step up coal production by one- 
third. Hungarian playwrights and poets 
have been told to forget such themes as 
“love” and “adventure” and to concen- 
trate instead on “what is more important 
to the People’s Republic: getting more 
coal out of the ground.” 

To dig more coal, the Communists 
have organized a vast slave labor program. 
Polish mines have been reinforced by con- 
victs, military conscripts, students who 
fail their examinations and members of 
the SP (Service to Poland) youth organ- 


Religious News Service 
Pastor NIEMOLLER 
A stab in the back, said Adenauer. 






ization. Czechoslovakia drafted 77,500 mi- 
nor bureaucrats into the pits in one 
sweeping purge. The Communists get coal 
by a combination of threats, rewards 
(“Banner of Labor” decorations), bonus- 
es, extra food, and discipline. 

The West, which balks at the mdte suc- 
cessful Communist methods, could only 
counter with pleas to the miners, better 
working conditions for them, more skill 
in production, less waste in consumption, 
and as a last resort—that old popular re- 
frain, help from the U.S. This week in 
Paris, the Council of Ministers of 18 
Western nations will gather for an emer- 
gency session on coal. Unless their experts 
make wise and bold plans, Europe’s de- 
pendence on U.S, coal will remain “shock- 
ing.” 


The Red Red Carpet 


A tall, gaunt man in a wide-brimmed 
hat, accompanied by his Russian-speak- 
ing daughter, climbed aboard a Soviet 
DC-3 in East Berlin one day last week 
and was whisked off to Moscow. There 
the Russians rolled out the Red carpet 
for their guest: 60-year-old Pastor Martin 
Niemdller, head of the German Evangeli- 
cal Church in Hesse, World War I U-boat 
captain, onetime Hitler follower and then 
for eight years Hitler’s personal prisoner. 
Niemdller’s mission to Moscow was 
clothed in strictly clerical garb. He sim- 
ply wanted, he said, to confer with leaders 
of Russia’s Orthodox Church “on matters 
of relations with Christians in Russia.” 

But Pastor Nieméller had already said 
enough to give the trip sharp political sig- 
nificance. For nearly three years, he has 
been speaking contemptuously of West 
Germany’s Bonn government (“It was 
conceived in the Vatican and born in 
Washington”) and using platform and 
pulpit to oppose West German rearma- 
ment and integration with the West. It 
was no surprise that the Kremlin had seen 
fit to invite him to Russia—the first top 
figure in West Germany so honored since 
war’s end. 

What was surprising was the reaction 
it set off in West Germany, where Pastor 
Niemiller’s odd convictions are usually 
rebutted gingerly because of his prestige. 
West German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer was, not unexpectedly, angry. “I 
deeply regret,” he said, “that a German 
national in the position of . . . Niemdller 
has chosen this moment to stab his gov- 
ernment in the back.” Protests exploded 
from other places. Said a spokesman for 
the Social Democrats, the fiercest oppo- 
nents of German rearmament: “The pas- 
tor plays the Russian game.” Snapped 
Welt der Arbeit, newspaper of the West 
German trade unions: “Niemdller seems 
to labor under illusions that he can con- 
vert Stalin.” 

Mindful of the more than 80,000 Ger- 
man soldiers and 27,000 German civilians 
still in Soviet prison camps, the German 
Young Democrats advised the pastor: 
“Stay in Moscow. Your return is unwel- 
come before the last German prisoner has 
been released.” 
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BETTER COMMUTER SERVICE The Susquehanna 


Railroad is located in northern New Jersey. Its chief activity is hauling commuters 


to and from New York. It knows all the difficulties of making a living by providing 
this service. And it has heard all the gripes. 


Both considerations led the Susquehanna to undertake a major re-equipment 
program—replacing of its coaches with Budd-built railway passenger cars. 

They are of two types. One, the versatile Budd rail diesel car RDC, which is 
self-propelled and operates as a single unit, or coupled to other RDC’s, as traffic re- 
quires. The other is a conventional type which seats 133 passengers. 

This new equipment of the Susquehanna’s further emphasizes the engineering 
imagination and manufacturing skill that Budd brings 
to achieving the dual objective of making rail travel > 4 yA 
more attractive, and railroad operation more rewarding. , J 


The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. FP IT/i/i/if 


PIONEERS IN BETTER TRANSPORTATION 









From the ‘Birthplace 
of Phantom Shapes 











Seaplane research is bringing new phantoms to life in Stevens Tech’s 
towing tanks, testing ground for the U.S. Navy Marlin’s advanced hull design. 





Delicately instrumented models 
prove today's dreams for 
tomorrow's air-sea power at the 
Experimental Towing Tank, 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 


N_ instrument-covered seaplane model 
knifes through the waters of a Stevens 
Tech towing tank, A Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics researcher pores over plans for a jet- 
powered, swept-wing flying boat. A Martin 
engineer makes dreams take wings on his 
drawing board. And, step by step, planes that 
combine water-based mobility with land-based 
speed come closer to reality! 
Latest product of seaplane research teamwork, 
today’s advanced Martin PsM-1 Marlins add 
new sinews to our Navy’s anti-submarine 
forces. Their performance is in the tradition of 
the history-making Martin seaplane flight to 
Catalina in 1912, the famous Martin China 
Clipper, the dramatic rescues of Mariner 
patrol planes and the record-load-carrying 


Mars flying boats of World War IL. 


Today 





’s seaplane research promises to make 
their jet-powered successors tomorrow even 
more potent weapons in America’s arsenal! 
Tue Gienn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 
3, Maryland. 


@e AIRCRAFT 
Builders of “Dependable *) Aircraft Since 1909 


DEVELOPERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: Novy P5M-1! Marlin 
secplanes + Air Force 8-57A Canberra night intruder bombers 
+ Air Force B-61 Matador pilotiess bombers * Novy P4M-1 
Mercator patrol plones *« Navy KDM-1 Plover torget drones 
+ Navy Viking high-oltitude research rockets + Air Force XB-51 
developmental tactical bomber «+ Martin airliners * Guided 
missiles + Electronic fire control & radar systems + LEADERS IN 
Building Air Power to Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve It, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The Flattened Aristocrats 


The man who blueprinted the Welfare 
State, 72-year-old Lord Beveridge, last 
week surveyed the brave new world of 
womb-to-tomb security and sadly report- 
ed: there has been “too much leveling 
down.” 

Addressing himself to “My dear Poster- 
ity” in a talk over Britain’s BBC, Bever- 
idge complained: “The baronial hall with 
its troops of servants laying coal fires in 
every room is giving place to rows of 
council houses each with radiators and a 
television aerial. . . It is not possible for 
anyone, however hard and well he works, 
to enjoy the kind of income or to make 
the savings for old age that were easy 
when I was a young man.” 

What worried His Lordship most was 
how to find the “right natural leaders” in 
what he called an “economically flattened” 
society. “In the old days,” he said, “when 
individual wealth could pass on to one’s 
children, much of the leadership of the 
country was determined automatically. 
Just from where, in our classless collec- 
tion of men & women, leadership will 
come... 1 do not know. 

“Somehow,” sighed Lord Beveridge 
(himself the son of an untitled Indian civil 
servant), “we have to carry on the aristo- 
cratic tradition... without the aristocrats.” 


MIDDLE EAST 
Clumsy Broker 


Horsetrader David Harum never had 
such troubles. All Uncle Sam wanted to 
do last week was to be the honest broker 
between immovable Great Britain on one 
side and immovable Iran and Egypt on 
the other. It was late in the day, but no- 
body could say the U.S. didn’t try—at 
least in its usual tentative way. 

In Teheran, the U.S.-dominated World 
Bank offered to put up the money to re- 
open Iran’s oilfields and refineries. Iran 
simply had to agree to a three-way profit 
split—with equal shares for the bank, 
Iran, and for the oil purchasers (principal- 
ly the dispossessed Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.). 
But Premier Mohammed Mossadegh 
wants no deals involving Anglo-Iranian; 
he gave the bank little welcome. 

Uncle Sam tried another scheme to save 
Mossadegh from himself. Washington of- 
fered Iran $24 million in U.S. Point Four 
aid, plus another (estimated) $50 million 
for guns, planes and tanks. In return, 
Mossadegh had to agree, by the terms of 
the Mutual Security Act, that Iran would 
contribute to the “defensive strength of 
the free world.” Again Mossy balked; 
after some frenzied haggling the U.S. 
emerged with a limp victory. It won a let- 
ter from Mossadegh reaffirming Iran’s ad- 
herence to the U.N. charter; on that basis 
he would get the $24 million. Negotiations 
over the military aid continued. 

Uncle Sam did even worse over Egypt. 
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Lorp BEVERIDGE 
Where will leadership come from? 


The State Department clumsily proposed 
to Great Britain that she surrender the 
Sudan to Egypt in return for Egypt's join- 
ing the West's Middle East Defense Com- 
mand (Tie, Oct. 22). Britain bristled: 
such an idea, replied Whitehall, had “abso- 
lutely no likelihood” of being accepted 
“whatever the pressure.” Uncle Sam, all 
thumbs, gave up, said weakly: “It was 
only one of many ideas for the solution of 
this problem .. .” 

And still there was no peace in Egypt. 
The extremist weekly, Al Gomhour, of- 
fered £1,000 Egyptian ($2,880) to any- 
one who would kill Lieut. General Sir 
George Erskine, British canal zone com- 
mander, and another £100 ($288) to any- 
one who killed any British officer. In reply, 
Sir Brian Robertson, British Middle East 
commander, back from talks with Church- 
ill, declared: “We shall go on month after 
month, for many months if need be. We 
shall meet force with force . . . We shall 
[not] be turned back from our policy by 
the passage of time or murderous epi- 
sodes.” 


EGYPT 
Boy Wanted 


The one thing that wealthy, willful 
King Farouk of Egypt most wants is a 
male heir. His first Queen and childhood 
sweetheart, Farida, failed him: after three 
children, all girls, he divorced her. Last 
spring, Farouk married a teen-age cutie, 
18-year-old Narriman Sadek, a common- 
er. Last week the Cairo newspaper Al 
Balagh, talking coyly to avoid censorship, 
announced that “the happy event anx- 
iously awaited by the people of Egypt is 
expected to take place towards the end 
of this month or early in February.” 


FRANCE 
No. II 


Fallen after five months in office, sev- 
eral stays of execution: Premier René 
Pleven’s French coalition-of-the-center 
government. His was the eleventh French 
government (usually with the same min- 
isters changing chairs) to fall during the 
lifetime of the Fourth French Republic. 

The Socialists, who had supported the 
Pleven cabinet on most issues, deserted 
when the Premier asked the National As- 
sembly to authorize economies designed 
to reduce the $400 million annual deficit 
of France’s nationalized railway system. 
That licked the motion—and the govern- 
ment—by a whopping 98 votes. 

Outlook: probably a month or more of 
a caretaker government, during which the 
same ministers (except the Premier and 
Minister of the Interior) will carry on 
their jobs as if nothing had happened, fol- 
lowed by formation of another cabinet, 
presumably with much the same faces. 


Call Them Social Workers 


“TI will not rest,” cried Marthe Richard 
in 1945, “until Paris is cleansed of these 
stinking sewers.” In the reform wave 
sweeping postwar France, Parisians agreed 
with Mme. Richard, the only woman on 
the city council, about their 178 legalized 
houses of prostitution and the 7,000 reg- 
istered whores. Brothel-keepers, a $20- 
million-a-year industry at stake, pleaded 
that red-haired Mme. Richard, who won 
the Legion of Honor as a spy for France 
in World War I, was a neurotic and a 
publicity-seeker. They also tried to bribe 
her. Mme. Richard carried the day: the 
brothels were closed. 

But sin only went outdoors and under- 
ground. The same girls, reinforced in 
numbers, nightly patrolled the Champs 
Elysées and Place Pigalle and swarmed 
through the nightclubs. With no police 
regulation save for sporadic boulevard 
roundups, and no medical inspection, the 
venereal disease rate skyrocketed. 

Last week Marthe Richard admitted 
she was wrong. She had just written a new 
book, L’Appel des Sexes (The Call of 
Sex), in which she now says: “The situa- 
tion has become intolerable. We have to 
reopen the maisons de tolérance.” Still a 
reformer at heart, she wanted new laws so 
that cops could not tyrannize the girls, 
and better medical inspection. Also, she 
added: “The girls should be considered 
some kind of social workers.” 


Droll Fellow 


Not since the R.A.F. bombed the gates 
in 1944 to free a batch of Resistance 
fighters had anyone escaped from France's 
grim, grey Amiens prison. It was just the 
quiet, safe place to send hulkingly hand- 
some Léon Meurant, to await the summons 
to the guillotine. 

Léon was a droll and imaginative fellow, 
the bored guards agreed. The French police 
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‘ma 
BOEING 
engineer!” 


You'll say that with pride. Men who 
can meet Bocing engineering stand- 
ards share the prestige of leadership. 
They are doing vitally important work 
in the most challenging of all fields. 
Boeing’s Engineering Division has 
been growing steadily for 35 years. 
Today, it offers extraordinary career 
opportunities for the following: 


Experienced and junior aeronautical, 
mechanical, electrical, electronics, 
civil, acoustical, weights and tooling 
engineers for design and research; 
servo-mechanism designers and analysts; 
and physicists and mathematicians 

with advanced degrees. 


Here, at Boeing, you'll find stability 
and opportunity. You'll face the 
challenge of working on such vital 
programs as the B-47 and B-52 jet 
bombers, guided missiles and other 
revolutionary developments. Open- 
ings are available at both Seattle and 
Wichita. Your choice of location— 
the Midwest or Pacific Northwest. 
You'll enjoy good salaries that grow 
with you, and Boeing provides a moy- 
ing and travel expense allowance. 

Yes, you'll be proud to say, “I’m a 
Boeing engineer!” 


WRITE TODAY TO THE ADDRESS BELOW 
OR USE THE CONVENIENT COUPON 
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had first become acquainted with Léon’s 
imzgination six years before, after they had 
found the nude body of a White Russian 
countess lying in the Paris-Brussels road. 
The countess, who had been strangled with 
a nylon stocking, was known to have left 
Brussels with a young French medical 
officer named Count Vernier de Mirau- 
mont. The police finally found the man 
practicing gynecology in occupied Ger- 
many. They soon learned that he was 
neither a count, a doctor, an officer nor a 
Frenchman, Hewasa Belgian metal worker 
named Léon Meurant, and he had a long 
police record. 

A Missing Mongol. Arrested, Meurant 
promptly confessed to both his identity 
and the murder. Then he changed his 
story. The killer, he swore, was a Mongol, 
a Soviet agent in U.S. uniform, otherwise 
known as Operative B 13. He himself, 
Meurant obligingly told the police, was in 
reality Soviet Operative B 17. The Mongol, 
he went on, had hidden in the trunk com- 
partment of his car, stripped the countess 
to find some secret papers she was carry- 
ing, and strangled her, all before Meurant 
could interfere. “Brassiéres and panties,” 
Meurant told an Amiens court informa- 
tively, “are excellent for hiding microfilm.” 
After searching high & low for the Mongol, 
French justice finally condemned Léon 
Meurant to death. 

At Amiens prison Murderer Meurant 
flabbergasted the prison censors by writing 
cozily intimate letters to an ex-Premier 
and an archbishop, addressing the states- 
man by his first name. He so charmed the 
prison guards that they regularly let him 
put on his own leg irons and handcuffs 
(required for men condemned to death) 
each evening When Meurant offered to 
show Part-Time Guard Jacques Gauvin 
“how they used to put on silencers in the 
NKVD,” the guard was so flattered that 
he promptly passed his revolver through 
the bars to the prisoner. The second time 
he did it, Meurant refused to give it back. 
“Oh,” he soothed, “here we're just one 
happy family; keep quiet, now, and I'll 
see that you're promoted.” 

A Vulgar Criminal. Soon afterward, his 
leg irons resting comfortably against the 
grill of his cell, Meurant was enjoying a 
game of belote with two guards. Suddenly 
he whipped out the revolver. “One move,” 
he said pleasantly, “and I'll burn you.” 
While Meurant brandished his weapon, his 
cellmate, Murderer Michel Courtin, got 
the keys and unlocked the door. Meurant 
rounded up two more guards, locked them 
in the cell with the others, rummaged 
through the clothes locker for his good 
suit, and then calmly sat down to finish a 
letter. “I am escaping only to prove my 
innocence,” he wrote. “I am obliged to 
leave with Courtin, a vulgar criminal. I am 
giving him 10,000 francs, but he won't 
get far on that.” Donning the caps and 
capes of the prison guards, the two then 
departed, and, when running into someone, 
put on a brave show as guards seeking the 
missing prisoners. 

Two days later the police, bristling with 
Tommy guns, caught up with them in an 
abandoned railway station where Meurant 
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MuRDERER MEURANT 
Panties are excellent for microfilm. 


was busily reading the tale of his exploit 
in a’ stolen morning paper. Convict 
Meurant was more than a little irked at 
the abruptness of the capture. “I never 
had time,” he complained later, “to get to 
the end of the article.” Guard Gauvin, who 
himself was jailed on Meurant’s return, was 
less collected. “Well,” he stammered in 
excuse for handing over his revolver, “may- 
be he really did have important connec- 
tions.” 


RUSSIA 


The Other Face 

He was born Meer Genokh Moiseevich 
Vallakh, the son of a Jewish bank clerk 
in Polish Russia. On police dockets of 
Czarist Russia and most of the countries 
of Europe, he was many aliases—Ludwig 
Nietz, Maxim Harrison, David Mordecai, 
Felix. To Lenin, Stalin and the other Old 
Bolsheviks, he was Papasha (papa dear), 
one of the trusted inner circle. The rest of 
the world got to know him as Maxim 
Maximovich Litvinoff. For two confusing 
decades, he was one of Russia’s two faces 
—the false one. 

His early years fitted him for the Com- 
munist aristocracy—a poor childhood, the 
Czar’s army at 18, underground intrigue 
with ‘secret printing presses, a term in 
prison, escape. In exile, he became boss 
of the party’s international “transport,” 
which is Communist doubletalk for the 
smuggling of arms, money and secret 
communications. “As long as Papasha is 
there,” Lenin remarked admiringly one 
day in 1904, “we shall have transport.” 

The French deported Papasha in 1908, 
when they caught him passing 500-ruble 
notes stolen in the bloody Tiflis bank 
robbery engineered by Joseph Stalin. In 
England, as gentle, homy Mr. Harrison of 
Harrington Square, he erected a facade 
of innocuous jobs (publisher’s assistant, 
bookkeeper, language teacher, corset sales- 
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How to expand engineering brainpower 


The Boeing Electronic Analog Com- 
puter doesn’t replace engineers’ brains. 
But it multiplies their effectiveness — 
enables them to explore a problem in 
all its variations at one time, without 
the long, laborious process of endless 
mathematical calculations. 


Take a problem involving inertia, 
acceleration, velocity, displacement and 
time—whether in a fluid, a mechanical 
system, an clectrical or thermal ficld or 
any other medium. To work out such 
a problem by complicated mathematical 





Solving a dynamics problem with the Boeing Computer; oscilloscope at right shows result 


equations may take thousands of engi- 
neering man-hours. When the same 
data are fed into the electronic circuits 
of a Bocing Computer, accurate answers 
are given in a few hours! 


Bocing engineers designed and built 
the computer as a piece of working 
equipment for use in guided missile 
development. In single or multiple units 
it has now become an important factor 
throughout the organization. It has 
opened the door to achievements which 
might otherwise have been impossible. 


For information about the many practical uses of the Boeing Electronic Analog Computer 


and its price, write Sales Department, Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 14, Washington 


The computer meets a growing 
demand for an analog machine which 
can be economically and successfully 
operated by almost every industrial, 
military, research and educational group 
working on dynamics problems. Its 
simplicity, compactness, versatility and 
precision make it useful to engincers, 
improving the scope and quality of their 
work. An increasing number of con- 
cerns, not only in the aircraft industry 
but in other technical fields, are buying 
and using the Boeing Computer. 
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Look fo 
this sign 
for low- —- 
lighting 


Look for the G-E Watch Dog* 
the fixtures you buy for these 
nance savings: 


T—evimination OF ANNOYING BLINK 
caused by aging fluorescent lamps. Watch 
Dogs cut lamps out of the circuit instead of 
trying again and again to get them started. 
No need to rush your maintenance man to 
the scene. 


2-_REDUCTION OF OVERHEATING in fixtures 
because of Watch Dog’s cut-out action. As 
aging lamps begin to blink, out pops Watch 
Dog's red reset button, and current through 
lamp circuit stops. 


BUY FIXTURES THAT DISPLAY THE WATCH DOG TAG. Section 
Q6-180, Construction Materials Division, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


* Registered Trade-mark of General Elec 
Gu can fri yout confadence wn 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Mo-losrdrrer! 


Preview This New 
Public Seating Chair 
In Your Own Office! 


Samson 


Folding 


Chairs 


/ 


@ Rugged 
® Comfortable 
® Good-looking 
@ Super-safe 


@ Examine It Without Obligation! 


Write us on your letterhead about your 
public seating needs. We will send you, 
express prepaid, for examination, the 
amazing new Samson 2600 folding chair, 
America’s number one public seating buy. 


Special low peices on quantity purchases, 
) Ask your Samson distributor or write us! 
Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Div. 
, Department T- 114, Detroit 29, Mich. 
a y Fu 
Smart Sam 








Also Makers Of Famous Samson Fold- 
‘ture For © Home And 
nonite Luggage For Travel. 











man), took on Western airs and a Western 
wife. She was Ivy Low, radical daughter 
of an English writer. He came to admire 
the works of Henry James, Jane Austen, 
Beethoven and Bach; he took up contract 
bridge. But Litvinoff remained Bolshevik 
to the core—a blunt, opportunistic, skep- 
tical revolutionary, with a,keen, mouse- 
trap kind of mind that was wired always 
to orders from home. 

The Waiting Room. After the Revolu- 
tion, Trotsky made Litvinoff Ambassador 
to Britain. The British refused to accept 
him, agreed only grudgingly to deal with 
him through a Foreign Office clerk. For a 
while, the two met by a kiosk behind the 
Foreign Office. But after a few pathetic 
meetings in the rain, the Foreign Office 
relented: it allowed Litvinoff inside as 
far as the waiting room. 


When he came to England again, in 


1936, Maxim Litvinoff got an audience 





Wide World 
Hopkins & LitvinorF (1942) 
Pravda buried him on the back page. 


with the King and all the amenities. Papa- 
sha—and the Soviet Union—had climbed 
to respectability. As Deputy Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs (1920-30) and then as 
Commissar, Litvinoff had cut through the 
“barbed-wire fence” which France’s Clem- 
enceau had persuaded the West to raise 
around Russia. He sold most of the West- 
ern world on the proposition that Com- 
munism was able & willing to cooperate 
with the West. 

He constructed a network of treaties 
between Russia and 14 countries. He ne- 
gotiated with Roosevelt for U.S. recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Union in 1933. He got 
Russia a seat in the League of Nations. 
There, in passionate, blunt speeches, de- 
livered in an English that was both Cock- 
ney and Slavic in accent, he became the 
apostle of disarmament, of collective se- 
curity, and of opposition to the Nazis. 
“Peace is indivisible’ was his famous 
phrase. He was personally liked and re- 
spected—a far warmer person than the 
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.? 
Earthmovers, logging 


Drilling rigs, centrifugal wardars emit leniters 


pumps, generator sets 








Buses and highway trucks Off-highway trucks, crawler tractors Shovels, cranes, industrial 
locomotives and switchers 


mins Diese 
obs so much better 


Wherever performance 
requirements are really 
rough, you'll find light- 
weight, high-speed Cummins 
Diesels assigned the hardest 






& 


jobs. Every Cummins Diesel is built 
TWICE—assembled, run-in tested, 
disassembled and inspected...then, re- 
assembled and retested. This extra care 
combines with Cummins’ unique fuel 
system and efficient parts and service 
organization to minimize “down time” 
...give users a maximum return on their 
diesel investment. See your Cummins dealer. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation ¢ Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. « Cable: Cumdiex 
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cunning Vishinsky or the robot Gromyko 
—but only the gullible believed that there 
was a Litvinoff policy that differed from a 
Stalin policy. 

Morning Coat in Mothballs. One day 
in 1939, the beaming face of Maxim Lit- 
vinoff was jerked suddenly from view, 
and Russia’s other face appeared. Lit- 
vinoff was replaced as“Foreign Minister 
by Molotov, and 34 months later, Russia 
and Nazi Germany signed the alliance 
that pressed the button for World War 
II. Litvinoff retired into obscurity, was 
stripped even of his membership on the 
party’s Central Committee “for nonful- 
fillment of his obligations.” But the false 
face was kept handy. It did reappear brief- 
ly during the war, when Russia and the 
West fought side by side. Litvinoff be- 
came Moscow's Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, but he was not the same man. “He 
seemed,” Harry Hopkins noted in his 
diary, “like a morning coat which had been 
laid away in mothballs ... [and] had 
now been brought out, dusted off. . .” 

In 1946 he was again consigned to the 
shadow. Occasionally he would be seen 
slouching along a Moscow street, worn 
and spiritless, careful to turn his face and 
avoid old Western diplomatic acquaint- 
ances. In cold war diplomacy, Maxim 
Litvinoff was out of season. One day last 
week, a wasted, tired old man of 75, 
Papasha attained a distinction rare among 
cast-aside Old Bolsheviks: he died in bed. 

His death was front-page news every- 
where but in Russia; Pravda gave him a 
skimpy eight inches of type, without pic- 
ture, on the back page. Only Gromyko 
and two other underlings from the For- 
eign Ministry represented the govern- 
ment at the funeral. Papasha’s Old Bol- 
shevik comrades stayed home. 


GERMANY 
Mr. Misfortune 


In the summer of 1944, things began 
to pile up on Private Karl Schleicher of 
Adolf Hitler’s Wehrmacht. German army 
medicine was ready and able to treat his 
wounded thigh after a Russian bullet had 
creased it, but the German supply system 
was not up to replacing his torn pants. 
Private Schleicher, turned down by his 
sergeant, pinched a pair for himself from 
the quartermaster’s store, and went into 
battle again. In the midst of the fray he 
lost his unit, got back to it a week later, 
just in time to be arrested for pants-steal- 
ing. To make a good trial, a new charge 
was added: desertidn. Private Schleicher, 
duly court-martialed, was resigned to get- 
ting five years in prison, when the Russians 
stepped in, shipped him off to Siberia. 

Cold and hungry on a diet of cabbage 
and barley, Schleicher fended for himself 
once again, and was caught stealing a 
handful of potatoes. The Russians con- 
victed the P.W. and gave him 25 years at 
hard labor. Schleicher went to work driv- 
ing rivets. He spoiled a rivet and a guard 
hit him with a chain. It broke Schleicher’s 
nose, jaw andankle. The Russians sent him 
to a hospital, and when his ankle refused 
to mend, they shipped him home. Schlei- 
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Edgebrook Elementary School, McHenry, lil, Architect—Raymond A, Orput, Rockford, iil, 


Nobody’s too old to learn here 


Even if you are not on a school board, there’s a lesson here 
for you—a lesson just as applicable to a new hospital, 
home, office or factory as it is to a school. 

It’s a lesson in good daylighting by means of Day- 
light Walls, in order to end eye-abuse. Experts on eye 
comfort believe insufficient light has been responsible for 
most of the eye-weakness now prevalent. Daylight Walls 
are designed to help correct this condition. 

A Daylight Wall uses clear, flat glass because clear 
glass transmits more light than glass in any other form. 
The glass extends from wall to wall and from sill all the 
way to the ceiling. This admits as much light as possible. 
Shadows, which cause glaring contrasts, are avoided 
when Daylight Walls are properly used. Notice the 
evenness of the lighting in this photograph taken with- 


out the aid of artificial lights. 





Other L-0-F Glass Products: Vitrolite Safety Glass £-Z-Eye Safety Plate 
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Daylight Walls have the additional advantage of 
permitting natural ventilation near the ceiling where it 
is most needed. A sense of spaciousness, also, comes from 
Daylight Walls because clear glass does not obstruct 


vision. The lines of the ceiling seem to merge with the 


sky, uniting the outdoors with indoors. 


People like this. 
People like Daylight 
Walls — with lots of 
light, aview, a feeling of 
not being cooped up. 
The lesson here is that 
Daylight Walls are to- 
day’s walls for any 
room in which you are 


going to put people, 


WANDS 


THAT DON'T OBSCURE VISION 


THERMOPANE @ PLATE GLASS @© WINDOW GLASS 
Fiber-Glass 


Tuf-flex Plate & Doors 


FOR WINDOW INSULATION 


Thermopane™ insulating glass is 
widely and successfully used. 
Thermopane with 1%4"' of dry air 
hermetically sealed between two 
panes has twice the insulating 
value of single glass, This mini- 
mizes chilliness, drafts and heat 
loss at windows, Thermopane cuts 
air conditioning costs by reducing 
the amount of heat entering dur- 
ing summer. Write for Thermo- 
Libbey-Owens: 
Ford Gloss Company, 4612 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


pone literature. 


Two Panes of Gloss 


Blanket of dry oir 


inwlates window 4 


Bondermetic (metol- 
to-glass) Seol* keeps 
air dry and clean 
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man 
with ageless beauty! 


Again it is Italy which satisfies 
man’s quest for inspiration. To 
abide awhile in this glorious land, 
particularly as budding spring 
burgeons to flowering summer, is 
to understand w hy. 


Whether it be the knowledge 
that you stand where Caesar stood 
. . . or touch the very stone that 
Michelangelo transformed . . . or 
look upon a garden which de- 
lighted the eyes of the Medici. . . 
w vhether it be ‘the grandeur bestowed 
by nature or the glories created by 
human hands . . . Italy stirs the 
imagination and warms the heart 
with ageless beauty. 

Italy gives you everything under 
the sun... fine food .. . fine hotels 

. fine transportation...at 
dollar prices which make every- 
thing doubt ly appealing. 


See your Travel . Agent now and 
2 take advan tage of the trans- no 
% atlantic “Thrift Sea- s 


4 son”” rates, m5 - 
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“ye 74>, T 1 att. , 
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cher got back to Germany in 1948 to find 
that his wife had remarried and that he 
was officially dead. He retired to another 
hospital to have his leg amputated. 

Resigned to misery, he came out 18 
months later, determined to give his wife 
a divorce. But first, said the lawyers, he 
must be officially brought to life again. 
They dug up old records. They pored over 
the past. What was this? An unserved 
sentence for pants-stealing? A Hamburg 
court investigated, and sentenced Schlei- 
cher to five months’ imprisonment for his 
forgotten crime. Schleicher appealed. A 
higher court cut the sentence to one 
month. Schleicher threw himself into a 
Hamburg pond, determined to end it all. 
Even at this he failed. A passing couple 
saw him and dragged him out of the water. 

Last week the Hamburg city council 
took pity on Private Schleicher, and passed 
a special legislative act granting him full 
pardon for everything. But bitterness had 
entered the sack’s sad soul. “I’m going to 
spend my life,” he swore, “fighting the 
stupid red tape which is entangling every 
German.” 


INDIA 
Royalty on the Hustings 


“Privileges are only a paltry make- 
believe, if not a fool’s paradise,” wrote 
Shri Hanwant Singh Bahadur, the titular 
Leader of Kings, King of Kings and 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. “Shorn of old 
feudal and autocratic character, a prince 
in free India should now rise to the level 
of Common Man.” 

Last week, the burly young (28) Maha- 
raja, known to his friends as “Funny 
Face,” was busy as a beaver rising to the 
level of common man in company with 
some 30 other bejeweled ex-potentates of 
India. All of them, stripped of princely 
power by their nation’s republican con- 
stitution, are running for office in India’s 
first general election, a month-long affair 
involving more than 176 million voters, 
80% of whom are illiterate. 

Sleight of Hand. The princes, sparked 
by Hanwant Singh, seemed determined 
to make the election not only history’s 
largest and longest, but its liveliest. Han- 
want Singh, a polo player and amateur 
magician whose childhood dreams were 
realized a year ago when 600 London 
magicians asked him over to do some 
tricks for them, was proving himself a 
skilled political prestidigitator as well. 
Standing for both the national Parlia- 
ment and the local Rajasthan state as- 
sembly, Hanwant Singh last week wrapped 
on his red-and-orange turban, sprayed 
himself generously with an oriental attar 
called Queen of the Night and flew his 
own Beechcraft to a rally of voters in a 
tiny village 70 miles south of Jodhpur 
City. 

The happy electorate greeted him as 
the potentate he once was. As he mounted 
a waiting jeep, men rushed to touch his 
feet with their fingers. Housewives brought 
wheatcakes on silver plates to be blessed 
by him. 

Women doused him with red mercuric 








Associated Press 
Tue MAHARAJA OF JODHPUR 


Trying to be a common man. 


oxide powder to insure his prosperity, 
priests recited verses from the Veda and 
an aged soldier seized a microphone to 
cry triumphantly: “His Highness is our 
father and mother. We must do what he 
orders and vote for him.” 

The Cow Is Our Mother. Against such 
popular appeal, the snarling Communist 
and the colorless Congress Party candi- 
dates who opposed the Maharaja stood 
little chance. But the Maharaja had a few 
Tammany-style tricks up his sleeve as 
well. “In Bombay,” he told his audience, 
“Congress is permitting the erection of a 
factory where hundreds of cows will be 
killed . . . to solve the food problem. The 
cow is like our mother. Perhaps Congress 
will next suggest that we should kill our 
mothers and eat them.” The voters howled 
in disgust at such a wicked thing, not 
knowing that there are in fact no such 
plans afoot. “The slavery of the British 
was a thousand times better than the 
Freedom of today,” the candidate went 

“T swear by the Goddess Chamunda 
that if elected I will continue to serve the 
people as my ancestors have done for 
seven hundred years.” 

Such strenuous campaigning allows the 
Maharaja only four hours sleep a night, 
but enthusiasm and a daily dose of 15 
Dexedrine tablets more than make up the 
loss as he travels from town to town past 
loudspeakers blaring, “Give your vote to 
the Defender of the Faith—His Highness 
the Maharaja!” 

The Joke. “The princes are sadly mis- 
taken,” said India’s Congress Party Pre- 
mier Nehru last week, “if they think that 
they can turn back the clock of progress.” 
Nevertheless, in Rajasthan the wise mon- 
ey was ten to one on the Maharaja to win. 

“For every dirty leaflet the opposition 
issues,” promised Funny Face as his cam- 
paign drew to a close, “I will issue three. 
For me, everything in life is a joke, and 
the biggest joke of all is myself.” 
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Finishing school graduates 


These strikingly beautiful tumblers dra- 
matically illustrate the fine finishes which 
can be applied to aluminum —either to en- 
hance its natural beauty, or to protect the 
surface, or both. 

The fact that aluminum can be finished 
in a wide variety of ways is an important 
reason why it is preferred for so many 
products. But it’s only one reason... 

For no other material possesses alumi- 
num’s unique combination of advantages 
—among which are lightness, strength, cor- 
rosion resistance, conductivity, heat and 
light reflectivity, workability, economy. 

These properties explain why aluminum 


Kaiser 





is the most versatile of metals, required in 
ever greater quantities for today’s military 
and civilian uses. To meet this need, Kaiser 
Aluminum is expanding facilities and will 
soon increase production 132 per cent. 
The applications shown here are exam- 
ples of various finishes possible with alu- 
minum. Kaiser Aluminum engineers are 
eager to show manufacturers how this ad- 
vantage, and others in combination, can 
improve products and reduce costs. 


65 Kaiser Aluminum offices and ware- 
house distributors in principal cities. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Oakland 12, Calif. 


luminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 





Natural finishing takes advantage 
of aluminum’s natural beauty, il- 
lustrated by these muffin and pie 
tins, Costs are at a minimum be- 
cause no further finishing steps 
are required, Result is a hand- 
some bright surface, easy to clean. 








Mechanical finishing, such as 
buffing, brings out high lustre 
of the metal. Methods include 
grinding, polishing, wire brush- 
ing, sand blasting, hammering, 
burnishing — used to provide dec- 
orative appearance or to form 
basis for further finishing. 
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Chemicel finishing, such as the 
etching of name plates, is a low- 
cost, easy-to-handle process with 
aluminum. Also used to produce 
a clean, smooth surface for fur- 
ther finishing. 
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Electrolytic finishing, using ano- 
dizing, is applied to aircraft riv- 
ets to achieve a hard protective 
surface. Color, which is readily 
applied to aluminum, identifies 
rivets of various alloys. 
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Organic finishing —which in- 
cludes painting, enamelling, lac- 
quering and varnishing—is low 
in cost. These embossed alumi- 
num milk bottle caps assure high 
brand identification and also re- 
flect top quality. 
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“Try it and see why a 13,000-mile flight, for only $988.20 per 
person, will open up a whole new world of wonders! We saw 
a whole continent, visited 5 countries, found modern cities, 
wonderful food, and people very much like ourselves——but 
in a refreshingly different atmosphere of Latin hospitality. By fly- 
ing, we spent only about 2 days traveling, 18 days sight-seeing!” 
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“Rooms here at the Lima Country Club cost about $3 per person with breakfast. We 
stayed for 344 days and really /ived! Lima has the leisurely charm of old Spain... plus 
an amazing pre-Inca city within taxi distance. Summer there begins in December !” 


Fly PANAGRA 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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“In beautiful, picture-book Chile, 
we had a busy time sight-seeing... 
oA and shopping in Santiago.” For a 
tos \ =~ ’ combination of scenery and won- 
derful trout fishing, you can take 
a side trip down to the Argentine- 
Chilean Lake District. 

















“Filet mignon— Argentine style—'nulf said! Your din- 
ners in Buenos Aires will be veritable banquets at 
deliciously low prices . .. about $1.75 each, from soup to 
dessert.We spent 24 days—then flew on to Montevideo.” 


PORT OF SPAIN 


For reservations, 
call your Travel 
Agent or the 

nearest office of  sannacg 


Pan American 2 
World Airways. 


wneno = ®@ Aboard El InterAmeri- 
cano, world’s most luxurious 

DC-6, you fly south in a 
Straight line... Miami to 
Panama, Guayaquil, Lima, Santi- 
ago, then over to Buenos Aires—the 
shortest way from the U. S. A. You 
enjoy famed Gourmet Galley meals with cocktails and fine 
Chilean wines, luxurious Fiesta Lounge, berths, if you like... 
Panagra rolls out the red carpet for every departure. 


Or, you may fly non-stop from New York to Port of Spain 
when you board E/ Presidente—the only double-decked “Strato” 
Clipper* service to South America. Then you fly on to Riode 
Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires. E/ Presidente offers a 
downstairs club lounge, 7-course continental dinners with 





“Wait till you see Rio! We had to tear ourselves away 
champagne; moreover, everybody sleeps in a berth or a after 8 wonderful days. You'll fall in love with Rio de 
Sleeperette*. Go one way, return the other (see map above). Janeiro, too! By flying, you can sky-tour South America 
today in only 53 hours, have 18 days on the ground.” 


In addition, there’s regular tourist service to both coasts by 
4-engine planes, at savings up to 25 per cent. 


@Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


wiPAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 





Here’s a trade-mark to remember. It’s the biggest 
thing in paper! It represents the diversified and 
standard Mead brands of popular printing papers 
for every business and advertising use. 

Mead Papers, including D & C coated papers 
and Wheelwright bristols and covers, are used and 
specified in ever-increasing volume by advertisers, 
printers, and lithographers from coast to coast. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 





Your printer or lithographer, serviced by 
America’s leading paper merchants, knows Mead 
Papers. He likes to work with them, and you'll 
like the way they work for you. Rely on him as he 
relies on them, for good performance and good 
results. Rely on him to recommend precisely the 
Mead Papers you need, whatever your purpose 


or your purse. 


“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co.,118 W. First St., Dayton 2»New York + Chicago « Boston « Philadelphia + Atlanta 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat, Off 





Cookbooks, anniversary 
books, year books ... MEAD 
PAPERS are often specified 
when the reality of photo- 
graphic illustrations is needed 
to support the text 


If you were to look closely at 
the scripts and commercials 
of many network radio and 
TV shows, you'd see that 
they had been processed on 
MEAD PAPERs. 


Any calendar will tell you 
when to use MEAD Papers, 
but many of the most attrac- 
tive calendars, printed on 
MEAD Papers, aredemonstra- 
tions of these papers as well. 


Menus, wine lists, table tents 
a 1eAD PAPERS are a part 
of the business of dining well 
in restaurants, hotels, clubs, 
cafes, trains, airplanes, and 
steamships everywhere. 














THE HEMISPHERE 





CANADA 
The High Dollar 


Ottawa’s policy of minimum economic 
controls paid off encouragingly. 

On the New York money market, the 
Canadian dollar climbed last week to a 
twelve-year high of 99.22¢ (U.S.), and 
some experts thought it might soon be 
more valuable than the U.S. dollar. Behind 
the rise in value was a continued heavy 
flow of foreign investment in booming 
Canada, spurred by the government's bold 
removal of all foreign-exchange restric- 
tions on Dec. 14. 

At Ottawa, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that November’s cost- 
of-living index was down one-tenth of a 
point to 191.1—the first drop since De- 
cember 1949. Ottawa economists hoped 
that the inflationary spiral had been ar- 
rested, thus vindicating their program of 
strong credit controls and their dogged 
rejection of Tory and CCF demands for 
price ceilings. 


ARGENTINA 


"Not a Woman's Woman" 

Evita Perén and Fleur Cowles have a 
number of things in common. They are 
both blonde, sleekly dressed and eminent 
go-getters who came up the hard way. 
Some 18 months ago, Fleur, accompanied 
by her husband, Publisher Gardner (Look, 
Quick) Cowles, paid a 54-day visit to 
Argentina, during which she met Evita. 
Fascinated, Fleur came home and wrote a 
book, her first. Published this week in 
Manhattan,* the book shows Fleur’s flair 
for the feminine glance, supplemented, as 
she says,“by my own sharpened intuition.” 

The two women met in President Pe- 
rén’s office. “She was elegantly dressed,” 
writes Fleur, “as millions of American 
women would like to be dressed. The only 
giveaway was the orchid in her lapel [see 
cut]. No real flower that, but one of dia- 
monds, larger even than an orchid, about 
five inches across by seven inches high—a 
brooch of big, pure white diamonds that 
must have been worth $250,000. Barrel 
earclips of diamond baguettes and her 
ball-like diamond ring were minor acces- 
sories by contrast... .”T 

Presidential Eye. “She stared back at 
me at first with a cold, unpleasant look,” 
But “after she’d taken in every part of 
me (including the black pearl and dia- 
mond pin I wore),” Evita asked Fleur to 
stay a while, 

“She displayed a willingness (later, 
eagerness ) to talk ‘girl talk’ about clothes, 
jewelry, coiffure . . . She kept eying the 


* And entitled Bloody Precedent (Random 
House; $3) because it also tells about Argen- 
tina’s throat-cutting roth century tyrant couple, 
Juan Manuel and Encarnacién Rosas, 


+ Fleur herself favors a macadam-sized Russian 
emerald ring. Says she: “It's my trademark, it’s 
me, it’s Fleur—rough, uncut, vigorous.” 
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jewel I wore. Perén winked at me and said 
in his halting English: “That’s one she 
can’t have.’” When Fleur remarked that 
Evita’s hair was “very becoming worn 
straight and simply, she asked if I would 
look at pictures of her in the many ways 
she’d worn it.” Big photographs were 
spread on the floor. Fleur looked them 
all over and pronounced Evita’s latest 
hairdo her best. “Evita asked my age. 
When I told her mine [ 41], I asked about 
hers. She said 28.” About six or eight 
years shy, Fleur thought. 

Before their chat ended, Fleur got a 
chance to ask Evita how she kept track of 
the estimated $100 million a year that 
flows into her Social Aid Foundation. “I 
put the question to her carefully, saying 


THE AMERICAS 
Price of Tin 


Now that Stuart Symington is pulling 
out of the RFC (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS), 
Bolivians hope that a settlement is at last 
in sight in their ten-month-long row with 
the U.S. over the price of tin, Last week 
Ambassador Ricardo Martinez Vargas had 
a talk with President Truman, and Dean 
Acheson declared that it was “extremely 
important” for agreement to be reached 
quickly between the two countries. 

The issues, so simple when the row 
started, had become complex. When the 
Korean war began, the world price of tin 
shot up from less than 80¢ to almost $2 a 
Ib. Symington, the official U.S. tin buyer, 





Evrra Peron & FLEuR Cowes 
A flair for the feminine glance. 


I presumed she kept a very strict account- 
ing of every dollar spent. ‘How else will 
history give you credit for your charitable 
efforts?’ was the way I put it. She brushed 
history and the accountants aside without 
blinking an eye. ‘Keeping books on char- 
ity is capitalistic nonsense! I just use the 
money for the poor. I can’t stop to count 
it,’ she reported.” 

Intuitive Eye. Having collected her 
facts about Evita, Fleur said that they 
only confirmed her first intuitive size-up. 
Summing up, in her woman’s-magazine 
style, she wrote: ‘Not a woman's woman, 
with a warm remembrance of moments 
spent like any woman with her friends 
+ «+ not a man’s woman either, even if 
she once may have been, [but a] woman 
politico . . . a woman too fabled, too ca- 
pable, too sexless, too driven, too over- 
bearing, too slick, too sly, too diamond- 
decked, too revengeful, too ambitious— 
and far, far too underrated far, far too 
long by our world.” 


refused to pay such a gouging price. Since 
the U.S. takes about half the world’s tin, 
the price fell. Bolivian tin men cried ruin, 
demanded $1.50. Symington offered $1.12. 

In the resulting deadlock, the U.S. had 
to dip into its strategic stockpile, ration 
tin to industry. Columnist David Law- 
rence charged Bolivia, in collusion with 
British-Southeast Asia interests, with “the 
biggest holdup in the whole field of raw 
materials,” and asserted that its tin own- 
ers, “now getting a 100% return on their 
invested capital, expect even more if the 
new phases of the blackmail should be 
successful.” 

Life & Death. Yet more was involved 
than exorbitant profits for Bolivian tin 
magnates. Bolivia depends wholly on tin 
income. Tin exports provide more than 
four-fifths of the country’s foreign ex- 
change, needed to pay for essential im- 
ports, including food. Taxes on tin account 
for more than half of the government’s 
revenues—and for eight months the com- 
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CoMMERCIAL CrEDIT COMPANY 


Clipped from recent 
issue of a leading 
business magazine 





ctually many manufacturers are at a point 





here maximum efficiency and peak production 





re threatened by working capital deficiencies 


N 1951 hundreds of addi- 

tional companies turned to 
the ComMERCIAL CrEDIT method 
ofsupplementing working capital. 
Currently, American manufac- 
turers and wholesalers are using 
CommerciAL CrepiT funds for 
working capital purposes at the 
rate of HALF A BILLION DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY. 


If your borrowing facilities are 
inadequate now .. . or if you can- 
not be sure they will continue as 
long as needed . . . or if there is 
doubt that present sources will 
supply additional funds you ex- 





pect to need . . . we invite you to 
get in touch with us now. 


ComMERCIAL CREDIT’s method is 
easily adaptable whether your 
need is for thousands or millions 
and whether for 10 weeks, 10 
months or years. It makes no 
difference where you are located 
in the U.S. CommerctAL CREDIT 
funds are usually available within 
three to five days from first con- 
tact. Only one reasonable charge 
(tax deductible). No dilution of 
ownership, management, profits. 
No long-term interest or dividend 
commitments. 


Write, wire or phone the nearest 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION office below. Just say, “Tell 
me more about the method 
referred to in Time.’’ The com- 
plete facts about how we believe 
our working capital method can 
contribute greatly to your prog- 
ress and profit will be sent to 
you promptly. 


Capital and Surplus Over $100,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 * New York 17 
Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 # San Francisco 6... and other financing 
offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada, 








panies have been advancing money to the 
government to keep it going. 

The dispute had an acute and unfavor- 
able impact all over Latin America, When 
RFC policy began to hurt Bolivia, every 
other one-crop country in the hemisphere 
felt vicarious pain. Chile worried about 
copper, Peru about tuna, Venezuela about 
oil, Uruguay about wool, Cuba about 
sugar. It was not hard to fan nationalist 
resentment against the hard Yankee trad- 
er. Last week Bolivians canvassed the pos- 
sibility of charging the U.S. with “econom- 
ic aggression” under the agreement signed 
at Bogota in 1948. 

Dollars & Influence. Many other Latin 
American countries thought that was a 
good idea. The Chilean Chamber of Depu- 
ties unanimously voted in favor of calling 
a Latin American conference “in defense 
of raw materials.” Bogota’s El Tiempo 
cried, “Where is the good will?” Fishing 
in the troubled waters, Perén’s revamped 
La Prensa sneered at “the Good Neighbor 
policy that is good only for one neighbor 
[meaning the U.S.].” 

It looked as though most of the sneers 
and snarls could have been averted by 
alert U.S. diplomacy. Once Symington 
made the RFC ruling, the proper business 
of State, as the agency charged with for- 
eign relations, was to support the ruling, 
have it withdrawn or work out a compro- 
mise that would have saved latino good 
will as well as supplied U.S. needs. 


MEXICO 
Too Many Customs 


Fiesta-minded Mexicans start celebrat- 
ing the Christmas season in mid-Decem- 
ber with an old Spanish custom (candle- 
light processions symbolizing the search 
for shelter by Mary and Joseph). They 
conclude it on Jan. 6 with an old Italian 
custom (giving gifts to children for the 
Festival of the Three Kings) and an old 
French custom (cutting up a cake con- 
taining a figurine of the Christ Child). 
Between times, they observe an old Fran- 
co-Spanish custom (displaying créches 
showing Christ in the manger), an old 
European custom (hanging stockings), an 
old English custom (sending cards), an old 
German custom (decorating Christmas 
trees), and an old U.S. custom (receiving 
presents from Santa Claus). In recent 
years, many Mexicans have come to feel 
that this is several customs too many. 

Last week, as another strenuous holi- 
day season closed, two customs seemed 
marked for uprooting. Roman Catholic 
priests and lay organizations denounced 
the Christmas tree and Santa Claus as 


“pagan and Anglo-Saxon.” The créche and 


the Three Kings, they suggested, are more 
truly Latin. By & large, Mexican fathers, 
cracking under the strain of two gift days, 
backed the drive to cast out U.S.-style 
celebrations. Said one: “I can’t afford any 
more to be Santa and the Three Kings, so 
my wife and I decided in favor of the 
Three Kings.” That settled, he went down- 
town to buy the presents his three daugh- 
ters wanted for the Festival of the Kings: 
cowgirl outfits from the U.S. 
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Cessna 


CASE HISTORY 
ADVERTISEMENT 


PILOT-SALESMAN BRUCE WALSH, EXECUTIVES GRAY AND CADLE 
3 men in Cessnas do the work of 9 


THE BIG SQUEEZE 
Some Firms Find the Answer 

Today, in U. S. business, the manpower 
squeeze is on in earnest. Work loads are 
heavier. Good men are hard to keep — 
harder to find. But some firms have found 
one important answer... 


SALES 
Baughman’s “Air Force” 

In Jerseyville, Ill., two shirt-sleeved top 
executives had reason to be happy. As 
early as 1948, Baughman Mfg. Co.’s Jim 
Cadle (production) and David Gray 
(sales) had found a way to sell the com- 
pany’s line of spreaders, conveyors and 
special truck bodies over a wide territory 
with a small sales force ... a sales “air 
force” equipped with fast Cessna 170’s! 

The idea (credited to Cadle) was put 
into effect late in 1948 after tests conclu- 
sively proved that sales calls which ordi- 
narily took four weeks could be made in 
one week in a Cessna. 

Weather’s No Problem. In 1949, with one 
Cessna, the company logged 1500 hours 
(roughly 150,000 miles) and, by keeping 
flight plans flexible, lost only 5 flying days 
because of weather. 

Today, Baughman Co. has 3 salesmen 
flying Cessna 170’s—three others learning 
to flY—and their own landing strip (1800 
ft. x 100 ft.) right beside the plant. 

Sales Manager Gray reports that oper- 
ating costs on his Cessnas about equal 
those on company cars. Expense sheets 
for salesmen are about the same. “But,” 
he says, “the men in a Cessna make 
3 times as many calls. 170’s are ideal 
for our operation,” he adds, “fast—the 
best made for short or rough field land- 
ings—and low enough in original cost and 
upkeep to make a fleet practical.” 

Other Uses. Flying in prospective dis- 
tributors for tours of home plant; picking 
up important customers at St. Louis’ Lam- 
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bert Field and landing them beside the 
Jerseyville plant 12 minutes later (the 
trip takes 2 hours by car) ; closing “hot 
deals” by taking prospects where they 
can see Baughman equipment in action. 


MANAGEMENT 


Flying Restaurateur 

When energetic Gus Belt’s original 
“Steak ’n Shake” roadside restaurant in 
Bloomington, Ill, blossomed into a busy 
chain of 35 in 5 states, the big problem 
was to keep the close personal supervision 
which made the first “Steak ’n Shake” so 
successful. 

Again the answer was a Cessna! Belt 
has logged 2500 hours, or about 400,000 
miles, in two of them. He now flies a big, 
4-5 place, fast Cessna 190 which puts him 


at all 35 branches in minimum time... 


ie 


Cessna y 


iP Ae) 


BUSINESS SPROUTS WINGS 





“STEAK 'n SHAKE" EXECUTIVE GUS BELT 
35 places at once 


sampling foods, inspecting his kitchens, 
etc. He especially likes the time savings 
his Cessna gives him. 


YOUR BUSINESS 


Now, let a Cessna prove its value to 
your firm. Charter a 170 or 195 before 
you buy. Fly it on every trip you make. 
Compare it with any transportation—in 
actual economy, in time you save, in new 
profits it alone makes possible. 

Your local Cessna dealer will gladly 
make all arrangements. See him, today! 
* * + 

For more information on Cessnas 
and more case histories on the use of 
Cessnas in businesses similar to yours, 
phone or see your local Cessna dealer. 
Or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., 
Wichita, Kansas. 


BUILT TO MAKE BUSINESS A PLEASURE 


New Super-Lift Wing Flaps shorten take-offs, landings. Patented Landing Gear cushions 
rough-field landings. High-Wing stability, visibility, sun protection. Smooth 6-cylinder, 
service-proved, 145 H.P. Continental Engine for comfortable, fast cruising. All-metal de- 
pendability. Adjustable foam-rubber seats (removable rear seat). Yard-wide doors. Big 
120-Ib. luggage capacity. Hydraulic brakes, Yet it's the lowest-priced 4-place, all- 


metal plane by several thousand dollars! 


ALSO SEE the 4-5 place, bigger, faster 


Cessna 190 series. There's a Cessna to fit your business! 











PEOPLE 





Unfinished Business 


Manhattan tabloids happily headlined 
the latest installment of the big Billy 
Rose-Eleanor Holm domestic serial. The 
last chapter had featured Eleanor suing 
for temporary alimony, asking for a re- 
ported $1,250 a week, and actually getting 
$700 plus the use of their Beekman Place 
town house, on which she changed the 
locks. Last week it was Billy’s turn for 
the big type. 

He sued for the privilege of using the 
house, too, In the first place, he said, he 
heard that Eleanor had barricaded the 
front door with his $75,000 Rembrandt, 
had flung a Franz Hals portrait and a Tur- 
ner landscape into a damp basement liq- 
uor closet, along with his valuable collec- 
tion of antique silver by Paul Storr, sil- 
versmith to George III. Things like these 
needed a man’s protection. Rose said he 
would also like to pick up some of his win- 
ter coats and suits, and furthermore he 
needed the house in order to entertain 
properly. His Ziegfeld Theater apartment, 
to which he is exiled (and where blonde 
Joyce Matthews, ex-wife of Milton Berle, 
slashed her wrists in a fit of melancholy 
last summer) “is much more a business 
office than a place to entertain graciously 
or adequately.” 

The court promised to consider the 
plea. Meanwhile, not to let a sleeping 
story lie, Billy was busy on another tack. 
He hired a West Coast attorney to check 
the validity of Eleanor’s 1938 divorce 
from Bandleader Art Jarrett. The divorce 
was quite in order, retorted Eleanor’s at- 
torney, but so far as Rose’s action was 
concerned, “I shall not comment on its 
moral nature except to say that I do not 
think it will rank high among the decent 
or gracious acts of 1952.” 





N.Y. Daily News 
THE WINpsors 
A glimpse in Manhattan, 
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Associated Press 
PRINCE AKIHITO 
A dash in Tokyo. 


The Lucky Ones 


To launch its 1ooth anniversary cele- 
bration this week, Marshall Field’s Chi- 
cago department store invited some of its 
former employees to a buffet supper. 
Among them: Movie Director Vincente 
Minnelli, who once dressed the store’s 
windows; Felix Adler, the famed clown, 
who once sold rugs; Burt Lancaster, floor- 
walker turned cinemactor; Cinemactress 
Arlene Dahl, onetime lingerie model; and 
ex-Elevator Girl Dorothy Lamour. 

Admiral Raymond A. Spruance (ret.), 
hero of the Battles of Midway and the 
Philippine Sea, and longtime commander 
of the Fifth Fleet, was nominated by the 
White House for another Pacific assign- 
ment: Ambassador to the Philippines, to 
replace Envoy Myron M. Cowen. 

After a quiet celebration of the royal 
18th birthday, the Imperial Palace in To- 
kyo released a picture of Prince Akihito 
for the public to see. Taken by the palace 
photographer, it showed a dashing young 
man on horseback taking his pet jumper 
Wakazakura over some high hurdles. 

For the fourth time Eleanor Roosevelt 
headed the annual Book of Knowledge list 
of the world’s brainiest women. On the list 
for the third time: Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith, Anatomist Dr. Florence 
Rena Sabin, New York Times Foreign 
Correspondent & Columnist Anne O'Hare 
McCormick, Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pan- 
dit, former Indian Ambassador to the 
U.S. On the list for the second time: Cor- 
respondent Marguerite Higgins. Among 
those who made it for the first time: 
Social Worker Katharine Lenroot, Physi- 
cist Lise Meitner, Princess Elizabeth, 
Assistant Defense Secretary Anna Rosen- 
berg, Actress Judy (Born Yesterday) 
Holliday, Mrs. Ogden Reid, publisher 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 

In Bonham, Texas, a group of friends 
surprised Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn with a 7oth birthday present: a 





fancy Browning over & under 12-gauge 
shotgun. How did he feel? As for the 
gift, said Rayburn, he never expected to 
own such a splendid gun. As for his 
health, “I never felt better in my life.” 

On New Year’s Eve in Manhattan, the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor gave pho- 
tographers a rare chance to catch a glimpse 
of royalty at the stroke of twelve. 


The Fuller Explanation 

The New York Post’s Publisher Doro- 
thy Schiff reported a recent conversation 
with Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
In the face of constant criticism, Acheson 
told her, the only way to maintain one’s 
ballast is to keep a sense of humor and 
proportion. “He illustrated . ... by telling 
a little story about the eight-year-old 
daughter of a colleague of his in the State 
Department. Her mother saw her... hav- 
ing an altercation with her little friend, 
sticking her tongue out at her, and say- 
ing ‘Dean Acheson.’ The shocked mother 
said: ‘Did I hear you talking about the 
Secretary of State?’ ‘Yes,’ replied her 
daughter, ‘Since you spanked me for say- 
ing damn, I now say Dean Acheson.’ ” 

In his weekly newspaper, the States- 
man, Georgia’s Governor Herman Tal- 
madge explained why he has not been 
enjoying his TV set: Georgia’s sovereign 
air is being violated by such Yankee tele- 
casts as a show in which white and Negro 
children dance together (Ken Murray's 
Christmas show), two white and two 
Negro singers (Arthur Godfrey's “The 
Mariners”). And on a Clifton Fadiman 
show, the governor was shocked to see a 
Negro woman and a white woman sitting 
and talking to each other. “Television is 
just about equivalent to visiting somebody 
in his home,”’ fumed the wool-hat gover- 
nor, and “in the present situation a South- 
erner must either turn off the dial and 
miss the good shows or else must stand 
there and take these insults.” 





Francis Miller—Life 
Governor TALMADGE 


An insult in Georgia. 
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PERSONALITY 


(Since the famous trial of the eleven top U.S. Communists in 
1949, over which he presided, Judge Medina has been much in 
the public eye. His personal appearances, to receive an honorary 
degree, make a speech or grace a platform, have kept him there. 
He is still having to hold his temper in check during the Govern- 
ment’s antitrust suit against 17 investment banking houses, now 
in its 14th month.—Eb.) 





|S gene RayMonp MepINA was born in 1888 in Brooklyn. 
His father came from Mexico, where his forebears had been 
Spanish conquistadors, established in New 
York a prosperous importing firm, and 
married Elizabeth Fash, an American of 
old Dutch stock. Their son Harold was 
sent to public school in Brooklyn, then to a 
small private school on the Hudson, and 
thence to Princeton, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1909. He took his law degree at 
Columbia. 

He and his handsome wife, the former 
Ethel Forde Hillyer, were brought up as 
Episcopalians. Their two sons, who are also 
lawyers, are married, have children of their 
own, and in summer live in houses on the 
56-acre family country place at Westhamp- 
ton, L.I. Until 1938, the Westhampton 
place was known as “To Windward.” After 
the hurricane of that year, the place was re- 
christened “Still to Windward.” The main 
house was rebuilt in ampler proportions, 
two houses for the sons, a house for Judge 
Medina’s mother, a remodeled library, a 
boathouse and numerous outbuildings. It is 
a family playground, now less elaborately 
maintained than it was, for in 1947 Harold Medina gave up a law 
practice of $100,000 a year to serve as federal judge at a salary 
of $15,000. 

In such a happy but conventional record of achievement 
Judge Medina’s whole character is built. Beneath his brilliance, 
industry and Latin temperament lies a confidence in the success 
of normal human life and the possibility of its acquisition by 
anyone who will honestly work for it. It may be the combination 
of Spanish and Dutch blood that makes him so mercurial on the 
surface and so profoundly steady. 

In spite of his classical learning, which he still pursues with 
delight, he lards his speech with outmoded slang and zealously 
drops the g’s of his present participles. He is a jester, a moralist, 
a preacher and—even off the bench—a judge. Socially he is un- 
predictable. A tall story, for example, may find him just politely 
receptive, with a sideways turn of the head, a half-attentive 
smile, and a “Well, you don’t say.” Or it may immediately det- 
onate an incredulous guffaw, ending with a murmured “Well, by 
golly! Can you beat that!” It may be pounced on frowningly and 
all its details subjected to legalistic analysis. It may even elicit a 
rebuke for exaggeration. But if the judge is in an uproarious hu- 
mor, he will take the tall story and run it up several degrees high- 
er into Gargantuan fantasy, rolling with laughter at his own ver- 
bal extravagance. 


H*® FACE is long, sallow and melancholy, but when it is ani- 
mated, his dark eyes flash, even his long, straight nose quiv- 
ers, and the high-arched eyebrows, raised in perpetual astonish- 
ment at the world, climb yet higher. His grey hair and mustache 
seem to hold together the various parts of his face that might 
otherwise fly off into the corners of the room. But when the judge 
is pensive, his whole person droops into downcast repose—except 
for the eyebrows. When he is annoyed, his face never comes to 
life with sudden anger; it freezes, en at last he speaks, his 
voice is slow and controlled, and what he has to say is reasonable 
beyond cavil. His slightest point is sustained with enough logic 
to swing the fate of an empire. 

The physical resemblance between the judge and Adolphe 
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J UDGE MEDINA 





Menjou has often been remarked, but the supple expressiveness 
of his face is more like Charlie Chaplin’s. This is especially true 
of a certain browbeaten look he sometimes puts on, as though 
he were just a poor old gaffer at the mercy of all comers. This 
martyred look will break up into a smile if it is challenged, but 
sooner or later it will be resumed with a distant glance at nothing 
and a sighed “Well, well, you never can tell.” The look has 
definite functions, In his New York apartment, it is a signal 
that the judge is bored with the conversation, At his country 
place in Westhampton, it means that he is preparing to make 
his escape. 

The library lies about 80 yards from the house at the end of 
the walled garden, and escape is comparatively easy. “Well, well, 
you never can tell,” the judge will murmur, 
looking into the sunset over the heads of 
the family group seated on the terrace. He 
gets up as if to flick his cigar ash into the 
shrubs, strolls, aimlessly for a moment, 
and then unobtrusively ceases to be among 
those present. 


HE Jupce’s private life is, to an ex- 

tent, exclusively masculine. His rela- 
tions with his father, who died some years 
ago, were tender and mutually under- 
standing. The bonds in the new genera- 
tion repeat the pattern of the old. When 
Judge Medina and his sons are together, 
the ladies of the three households leave 
them to their own mysterious dimension. 
His friendships with men are touched with 
high seriousness. While the rest of the 
family are at the beach, the judge, who 
does not like surf bathing, will play golf 
or, on rainy days, a game of billiards. 
Next to his relations with his sons and 
his brother (all of whom are Princeton 
men), his closest bonds are with his classmates of 1909. 

The judge regards women with indulgence and treats them with 
decorum, but he takes them with entire seriousness only in their 
spheres as wives and mothers. He would no more interfere with 
his wife’s household or garden than she would attempt to in- 
fluence his judicial decisions. They have conducted a success- 
ful marriage through 4o years of mutual regard for boundary 
lines, with only superficial border clashes from which the judge 
retires mournfully appealing to high heaven and abstract rea- 
son. His relations with his mother, who is 93, are as affection- 
ate as were those with his father, but quite different. There 
is something almost ceremonious in his attitude toward her. 
He has built her a house on his property sufficiently far away 
from his own to give her a feeling of independence. When she 
is in residence, the judge visits her every day, consulting her 
on family matters. 

Judge Medina’s character and habits give an effect of virtues 
and customs that are still called old-fashioned but are beginning 
to be recognized as worthy of revival. In a cynical age, cynicism 
has not found one chink in his character to take root in. He 
positively and quite instinctively believes that manifestations 
of evil and stupidity are passing phases, whereas God, the Re- 
public as our forefathers dreamed of it, and the family are 
enduring. He finds no embarrassment in speaking of faith as the 
fruit of religion. 


Th PuBLIC is fickle, and sooner or later it may turn on Judge 
Medina as it has usually turned on its favorites. Cynicism 
will point out that he would be most happy in a world made up 
of Princeton men, preferably of the Class of ’o9, that he is too 
quick to ascribe other people’s failure to personal weakness rather 
than circumstance, that he is at times obstinately legalistic and 
literal-minded, that he would decline an invitation to the Judg- 
ment Day if the date conflicted with that of his class reunion 
in June. But cynicism could seriously discredit him only if it 
discredited the loyalties that sustained—and may still sustain— 
the American republic in its best days. They are vulnerable now. 
But not in the judge’s house. 
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TUCSON now! 





Feel like 2 million in our 
sunshine chimate 


TUCSON HAS MORE SUNSHINE than any 
other resort city. Come now...swim in 
open air pools... golf at fine country clubs 
... ride horseback over desert trails. . .visit 
historic missions, cactus forests. Shoot at 
Tucson's excellent trap and skeet club. Or, 
if you prefer, just relax and rest in the 
warm, dry sunshine and invigorating air 
that make Tucson the favorite winter vaca- 
tion spot of thousands. 








COME EARLY, STAY LATE —lots to see and do. 
Big annual rodeo (La Fiesta de los Vaque- 
ros) in February features nation’s top cow- 
boys. Inspiring Tucson Festival of Art runs 
April 13th ihiongh 27th. See Tucson's 
unique stores and shops, watch the desert 
burst into bloom. Wide choice of accom- | 
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Tucson, the nation’s sunshine center. Clip 
and mail coupon today. 
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MUSIC 





All Is Forgiven 


Nine months of exile from the Metro- 
politan Opera was more than Baritone 
Robert Merrill, 33, could stand. He had 
made big money in the Siberia of the 
movie and TV studios, but after all, he 
was a singer and the Met was “my life.” 
He penned a chastened apology to Gen- 
eral Manager Rudolf Bing, who had 
sacked him last spring (Tue, April 16) 
for dashing off before season’s end to 
make a movie called Aaron Slick from 
Punkin Crick: “I... appreciate that you 
had no other alternative . . . Should you 
be willing to consider my reinstatement 
. » + your trust in me will not be mis- 
placed.” Last week Bing announced his 
answer: “To admit one’s mistakes the 
way you have done is a sign of moral 
courage and decency. I shall be willing to 
forget the past.” Merrill, one of the Met's 
best baritones, will rejoin the company 
for its spring tour. 


Visitor from Vienna 

Waiting in the wings for her first cue, 
the pretty Viennese soprano vibrated like 
a violin string. Back in Vienna, she had 
heard that the Metropolitan was a harsh 
house, so big that a singer could not move 
around onstage without sacrificing her 
voice. The hallowed ghosts of the Met 
were all around her. How would she meas- 
ure up to the great Gildas of the past— 
Sembrich, Melba, Galli-Curci? 

That November night, in the first per- 
formance of the Met’s new Rigoletto 
(Time, Nov. 26), blonde Hilde Gueden 
overcame her nervousness and measured 
up right to the last eighth note. She has 
done the same in every role she has tack- 
led since. 

Maid for Figaro. She turned from the 
girlish Gilda to the worldly Rosalinda in 
Fledermaus, and brought that role, until 
then one of the weakest in the Met’s 
comic hit, up to par or better. As the 
saucy Musetta in La Bohéme, she was gay 
in her waltz song, movingly sympathetic 
with the dying Mimi in the last act. Last 
week she sang her first Susanna in The 
Marriage of Figaro. Her tone, as ever, was 
as pure and clear as a mountain stream; 
her coloratura was as neat as needlepoint. 
A singing actress who loves “to play on 
the stage’—and has found that she can at 
the Met—she made Susanna a maid any 
Figaro would fall for. 

Met Manager Rudolf Bing first spotted 
Hilde Gueden in 1947, when she was sing- 
ing in Paris with the touring Vienna State 
Opera. The next season he got her up to 


| his Edinburgh Festival to sing Zerlina in 


Don Giovanni. Since then she has been 
busy in Vienna, Salzburg and Milan, but 
Bing got her to the Met as fast as he could. 

Vivacious and hard-working, Soprano 
Gueden comes by her acting talent natu- 
rally: her mother was a comedy-minded 
classmate of Elisabeth Bergner at the 
Vienna Conservatory, and her dream was 


\ for Hilde to have the stage career she her- 


self gave up to raise a family. Hilde made 
her debut as Cherubino in Zurich in 1939, 
has since made roles such as Sophie in 
Rosenkavalier particularly her own. 

A Word for the Proucy This week the 
Met’s new star was flying home with some 
wise words for her colleagues in Vienna. 
For one thing, she had found that the Met 
was “a warm house,” that its audiences 
“know the fine points of arias and give 
their applause with perception.” More- 
over, “the most beautiful voices in the 
world are here [in the U.S.] . . . I have 





Sedge LeBlang 
Hitpe GuEDEN 


Neat as needlepoint. 


never heard a better Rigoletto than Leon- 
ard Warren, or a better Duke than Rich- 
ard Tucker.” And as for Mozart’s Cosi 
Fan Tutte, a pride of the Vienna company, 
she now has the sad duty of breaking 
the word that the Met’s new production 
(Time, Jan. 7) is even better. 

Gueden is not through for the season. 
She will fly back in February to show the 
Met’s perceptive audience what she can 
do as Micaela in the Met’s new produc- 
tion of Carmen. 


Idol of the Girls 


Crooner Tony Bennett, 25, is the latest 
idol of the bobby-sox set; in Manhattan's 
Paramount Theater last week, Tony’s 
tune-punching had the girls squealing and 
curling their toes in their saddle shoes. 
Bennett accepted the acclaim (and $4,000 
a week), though he protested the while 
that he would really rather be doing some- 
thing e'se. ° 

“This isn’t the kind of singing I want 
to do,” he explained. “I can go out on- 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 


develops 


New “Chemical Shore” 


HERE ON LAKE ERIE’S southern shore, in the 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, leading chemi- 
cal companies have committed over $150,000,000 
for expansion since 1945, 


UNLIMITED FRESH WATER, nearness to vital 
materials and markets, plus a growing base of 
related chemical suppliers and producers, make 
the long-term outlook increasingly attractive 
for the chemical industry here. 


FORWARD-LOOKING EXECUTIVES are invited 
to use our free, confidential Location Engineer- 
ing Service for more information about “The 
Best Location in the Nation.”” Our primary in- 
terest is in the continued sound economic devel- 
opment of the area we serve. We're looking years 
ahead, to help you with your future planning. 


Phone, or write, Development Department 
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THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


CHerry 1-4200 


73 PUBLIC SQUARE 
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Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the 
best location in the nation, offers industry this 
superior combination of long-term advantages: 


* At the Market Center of * Complete business and 
America with 81,000,000 industrial services. 
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people within 500 miles. . 


Superlative transportation by 
land, water and air. 
Electric power at low rates. 


Favorable tax structure 
(no state income tax). 

Diversified industries to 
supply ond be supplied. 


—--------------7 


Productive workers. * Unlimited fresh water supply. 


Many producers of parts, * Desirable plants and 
materials and supplies. plant sites. 


Basic materials right at hand. ¢ Excellent living and 





cultural environment. 


Ample financial services. 


WRITE FOR FREE REPORT 
Write today for special report cov- 
ering your specific plant location 
problems, Furnished free on request. 
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stage and crush them every time—they'd 
stand on their hands for me. But I don’t 
like being sensational that way. If I could 
sing the way I like to sing—naturally— 
I'd be a better entertainer. It'll take from 
six months to a year to get the right ar- 
rangements and the right songs, but that’s 
what I’m going to do.” 

In eight months, Bennett (real name: 
Anthony Dominick Benedetto), but new- 
ly risen from seemingly permanent un- 
employment on Long Island, has become 
one of top record-sellers in the U.S. 
His first big hit, after he was discovered 
by Bob Hope, then by Columbia Records’ 
Mitch Miller, was Because of You; the 
record sold more than a million copies. 
Since then, under Miller’s shrewd supervi- 
sion, Tony has hit hard again with Cold, 
Cold Heart. He has grossed almost $200,- 
coo (“I’m not sure; my manager takes 








Tony BENNETT 
cro napaper, 


care of that”) from record sales and per- 
inces: he retired 
naker-mother and bought a home in Riv- 
er Edge, N.J. 

Tony makes his stage entrance in a 
breathless vaudeville lope. When the ap- 
plause and giggles have died down, he be- 
gins his act, swaying his loose-limbed body, 
singing in a style derived from several of 
his colleagues. When he belts and writhes 
a tune, he sounds like Frankie Laine; he 
uses Frank Sinatra’s phrasing and slur- 
ring methods; he occasionally adds a few 
lides reminiscent of Billy Eckstine 
times he seems to be contemplating 
Bing Crosby’s nonchalance, as through a 
dark glass enviously, 





s dress- 








Bennett’s voice, however, is distinctly 
his own; it has a diffused, No.-OO-sand- 
paper sound, a quality which he feels has 
endeared him to his fans. Says he: “At 
first, I tried to eliminate things like that 
from my voice. But I've decided now to 
let it all alone. I’ve stopped eliminating 
altogether.” 
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ou could always tell when it was 

Saturday. Regular as payday, 
young Aggie showed up at the general 
store with her weekly order. It was 
important business. In wintertime the 
little oilstove she refueled was the only 
thing that made the traditional Satur- 
day night bath bearable. 

A million Aggiés laugh about it now. 
Today their job is done by the modern 
fuel oil trucks you take for granted. 
Effortlessly, economically, they keep 
America’s fuel oil needs supplied from 
crossroads to metropolis. Behind them, 
tracing the entire complex course of 
petroleum production and distribu- 
tion, are other busy segments of our 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


vast and powerful motor truck fleet. 


Yes, trucks are vital to America’s 
commerce. And nowhere in this mighty 
chain is there a link more important 
than the truck axles that carry, move 
and stop the load. That is why The 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company takes 


‘A PRODUCT OF THE TUMKEN-DETRONT AXLE COMPANY 
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such healthy pride in the pioneering 
part it has played in truck develop- 
ment for more than forty years. 


You find the Timken-Detroit name 
spread across the earliest pages of 
motor truck history. Timken-Detroit 
engineers have made their contribution 
to every noteworthy advance in axle 
design and construction. Timken- 
Detroit Axles and Brakes are today 
The Accepted Standard for quality and 
dependability throughout the world. 
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COMBINED THRU SERVICES - AMERICAN-CONTINENTAL Airlines AMERICAN-DELTA Airlines 





AMERICAN-DELTA-NATIONAL Airlines 
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i Durinc the winter, when you travel from Coast to California, Mexico, and the desert “Sun Country.” 
\ Coast on the sunny Southern route of the Flagships, As brightly attractive as the sunshine itself is the 
you need never fly around winter weather. You just convenience of our route. No other airline from coast 
fly right out of it as this picture shows. to coast takes you to so many places you want to go, 
Because our Flagships fly where there's usually whether you're traveling on business or for pleasure. 
| summer sunshine all year long (the route you'd choose _So, if you're planning to travel this winter, follow the 
yourself) American Airlines is the overwhelming sun right from the start on a Flagship where your 
choice of travelers bound for winter vacations in whole trip is always a shining success. 
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Secret of the Heavy-Duty Scalper's 
smooth performance is the set of 
vibration-absorbing coil springs on 
which the “live” frame is mounted, 





Heavy-duty “scalping” . . . the quick 
processing of rock and ore to segregate 
extra-heavy, over-sized material . . . 
had long posed a problem to the han- 
dlers of bulk materials in the metal, 
aggregate and construction fields. 


Faster, cleaner scalping was needed. 
Existing equipment either processed 
the material too slowly or wouldn’t 
separate it efficiently. The obvious an- 
swer to the problem was to fast-feed 
the rock or ore across a heavy-duty 
vibrating scalper. 


Building the first scalper that would 
bounce big boulders without causing a 





SCALP TREATMENT FOR BIG BOULDERS 


minor earthquake was a natural job for 
Hewitt-Robins. Our knowledge and ex- 
perience in designing and constructing 
heavy-duty vibrating machinery pro- 
vided the necessary answers. 


Today, 9,000-pound boulders are be- 
ing scalped at the rate of 1,100 tons an 
hour on a Hewitt-Robins Heavy-Duty 
Scalper . . . with so little vibration trans- 
mitted from the “‘live”’ frame that a nickel 
can be balanced on the scalper base! 


Whether you're engaged in scalping 
or otherwise processing any bulk mate- 
rial, you will find Hewitt-Robins has 
the right machinery for your job. 


HEWITT Uy} ROBINS 


° 4 
Cores” 


Executive Offices: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 

ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing ond engineering of materials handling systems 

HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoom" mattresses, pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber ¢ orporation 
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Virtue's Extra Reward 


Every pro tennis promoter feels pretty 
sure that every amateur has his price. 
In Australia, Melbourne Promoter Ted 
Humphrey figured that £40,000 ($89,- 
600) was about right to buy the Aussies’ 
No. 1 star, Frank Sedgman, Top U.S. Pro- 
fessional Jack Kramer also made his sales 
pitch to Sedgman, dangled before him the 
prospect of a money-making world tour. 

But Frank Sedgman was not for sale, 
after all, Last week at the banquet cele- 
brating Australia’s Davis Cup victory 
(Time, Jan. 7), Sedgman borrowed tup- 
pence from his coach, Harry Hopman, 
and put through a phone call to Sydney’s 
Daily Telegraph to make an announce- 
ment: he was going on as an amateur. 

Such virtue, the Daily Telegraph pro- 
claimed on its front page, deserved more 
than its own reward. Melbourne’s Sun and 
Adelaide’s Advertiser heartily agreed. By 
week's end the extra reward reached $8,500, 
raised by the three newspapers as “a wed- 
ding gift fund for Frank Sedgman’s fian- 
cée,” Miss Jean Spence, 

Was Sedgman taking a bribe that added 
up to Australia’s premium on Davis Cup 
insurance? Under his country’s lenient 
rules, no. To well-mannered British and 
U.S. tennis fathers, the “gift” was an 
internal Australian affair and no foreigner’s 
business. U.S. Lawn Tennis Association 
President Russell B. Kingman washed 
his hands of it: “Judge Sedgman for your- 
self.” Apparently feeling no pangs of con- 
science, practical Frank Sedgman said: “I 
propose to buy a home and use the rest 
for investments.” Kicking in $112 for the 
unique dowry, jilted Promoter Humphrey 
wished Frank the “greatest possible suc- 
cess.” Amateurism had carried the day. 


° 
High Flyer 

“Great day in the morning!” cried the 
parson. The Rev. Robert Richards, asso- 
ciate professor of comparative theology at 
California’s little (enrollment: 300) La 
Verne College, had good reason to use 
strong words. He had just learned that the 
Amateur Athletic Union had picked him 
as the outstanding amateur U.S. sports- 
man of 1951, and winner of its James E. 
Sullivan Memorial Trophy. Seldom, since 
the first award was made in 1930, had the 
trophy gone to a more exemplary athlete. 

Bob Richards, 25, is the world’s best 
pole-vaulter. Under his own power, at 
least, he has soared closer to heaven (15 ft. 
4} in.) than any other divine in history. 
He now hopes to clear a crossbar set at 16 
ft., which is 44 in. higher than the world 
record mark made in 1942 by fabulous 
Cornelius Warmerdam, the only 15-ft. 
vaulter on the books until Richards made 
it a year ago. Bob is also as strictly ama- 
teur as an athlete can be. With rock- 
ribbed integrity, he turns down all offers 
of “help” from meet promoters, 

A Decathlon Natural. With his soth 
straight victory last Dec. 30 in New Or- 
leans’ Sugar Bowl meet, vaulting Bob has 
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Still simon-pure. 


practically nailed down a spot on the U.S. 
Olympic team for this summer's games in 
Helsinki—and_ not on his aerial prowess 
alone. Last May he gave a talk at Pasa- 
dena’s John Muir College (subject: Chris- 
tianity and athletics), dropped in two 
days later to enter a decathlon on the in- 
vitation of Muir’s track coach. In the field 
events Richards turned out to be a natu- 
ral, despite his lack of brawn (5 ft. 10 in., 
163 lbs.). Two months later he won the 
National A.A.U. decathlon title, with a 
score of 7,834 points, fourth best on rec- 
ord, In this Olympic event, Parson Rich- 
ards will rate second only to Stanford’s 





JR. Eyerman—Lire 
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Closer to heaven. 








mighty Bob Mathias, the world record 
holder (8,042 points). Richards’ self-set 
decath!on goal is 8,400 points*—“with the 
help of God.” 

Parson Richards has not always relied 
on the Lord so strongly. In his sermons he 
recalls his boyhood in Champaign, IIl., 
when he wanted to become a boxer, loved 
violence and “was headed for juvenile de- 
linquency.” Luckily for him and the U.S. 
Olympic team, at 16 he fell for a girl who 
“wanted a Christian boy friend.” After he 
was named second-team all-state quarter- 
back and steered Champaign High School 
to the Illinois football championship, he 
spent 24 years at Bridgewater College, a 
Church of the Brethren school in Virginia. 
Ordained a Brethren minister in 1946, he 
got married to another girl, now has two 
children, Carol Anne, 3, and Bobby, 21 
months, 

No Hiding Demon. On a University of 
Illinois scholarship, Bob picked up a mas- 
ter’s degree in philosophy, meanwhile be- 
gan competing under the colors of Chica- 
go’s Illinois Athletic Club, and has loyally 
done so ever since, even though he now 
lives in California, 

As usual, Bob thanked the Lord when 
he got the Sullivan Trophy. But lest some- 
one regard him as stuffily sanctimonious, 
he added: “I don’t imply that God is any 
metaphysical demon hiding behind the 
nearest cloud, waiting to clutch at me and 
lift me over the crossbar. . . I mean psy- 
chological influence, which He exerts over 
all those who can search their souls and 
find there the strength to perform won- 
derful things.” 


Who Won 

@ The University of Maryland football 
team, rated No. 3 in the nation, over first- 
ranked Tennessee, 28-13, in New Orleans’ 
Sugar Bowl. In other New Year’s games: 
Illinois, one of the nation’s best at the 
running game, outran Stanford’s wild-pass- 
ing “How Boys,” 40-7, in Pasadena’s Rose 
Bowl; Kentucky took to the air to beat 
Texas Christian University, 20-7, in Dal- 
las’ Cotton Bowl; Georgia Tech scored a 
touchdown and field goal in the last six 
minutes to beat Baylor University, 17-14, 
in Miami’s Orange Bowl. 

@ Princeton’s All-American Halfback 
Dick Kazmaier, the annual Associated 
Press sportwriters’ poll as the outstand- 
ing male athlete of 1951. 

@ Distance Star Fred Wilt, the two-mile 
event in a Knights of Columbus track 
meet, setting a world flat-floor record of 
8 min. 59.5 sec.; in Brooklyn. 

@ Kansas’ basketball team, rated No. 1 
in the U.S., over Oklahoma, 71-48; Ken- 
tucky, perennial top-ranked team, over 
Mississippi, 116-58, for a Southeastern 
Conference scoring record; West Virginia 
over undefeated New York University, 
100-75, in what was rumored to be West 
Virginia’s last appearance in Madison 
Square Garden. 

@ Louise Suggs, the Jacksonville Wom- 
en’s Open golf tournament with a 54-hole 
score of 227. 


%* Hypothetical perfect score: 10,000 points. 
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50 seconds’ brisk massage with stimulating 
Vitalis and you FEEL the difference in your 
scalp—prevent dryness, rout embarrassing 
flaky dandruff. 





10 seconds to comb and you see the differ- 
ence in your hair—far handsomer, healthier- 
looking, neatly groomed, (Vitalis contains 
new grooming discovery.) Get a bottle of 
Vitalis today. 
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PROOF: VITALIS 
KILLS DANDRUFF GERMS 
rove 
Actual laboratory tests P ee 
Vitalis kills germs ae ae 
with infectious dandruff, a5 
mere oil dressing can. 
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To Spread the Word 


Tf the press were really a light to lighten 
the world, the world of 1952 would ob- 
viously be much less dark than it is. Never- 
theless, journalists are educators, willy- 
nilly, and newspapers do more than col- 
leges can to justify man’s doings and 
dreams, 

“The No. 1 problem in the world,” says 
the New York Times’s Sunday editor, 
Lester Markel, “is to educate public opin- 
ion at home and abroad to bring about a 
better understanding among peoples.” The 
key men for this job, Markel thinks, are 
the world’s newspaper editors. Last year, 
having raised $270,000 from the Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations, he founded the 
International Press Institute, which now 
has members all over the world. The I.P.1, 
has now set up national committees of 
editors in 24 countries, and a permanent 
director has taken over at the institute’s 
headquarters in Zurich. The director: 
E. J. B. Rose, 42, formerly literary editor 
of the London Sunday Observer (circ. 
430,000), an Oxford man who was an 
R.A.F, wing commander during the war 
and later manager of Reuters features. 

One of Rose’s chief tasks will be to run 
I.P.I.’s research projects into ways of im- 
proving international understanding. Big- 
gest current project: to find out how the 
flow of news among countries can be im- 
proved, I.P.I. has sent out questionnaires 
to 500 newsmen in all the free countries 
of the world, and is preparing to review 
correspondents’ files, wire-service reports 
and the play of dispatches in the news- 
papers. 

If people al over the world were better 
informed about the other people they call 
foreigners, it should become a less fearful, 
if not braver world. That is the modest 
hope of Editor Markel and I.P.1. 


The War Nobody Liked 


When Collier’s devoted a whole issue to 
defeating Russia, in its own preview of 
World War III ten weeks ago, it thought 
it had hit a journalistic jackpot. Collier's 
(circ. 3,150,000) sold an extra 500,000 
copies (Trae, Oct. 29) and planned to 
cash in further by fighting “The War We 
Do Not Want” all over again in book 
form. By last week, the jackpot began to 
turn out wooden nickels. Simon & Schu- 
ster, which had contracted to publish the 
book, dropped the project. Reason: three 
of Collier’s star “correspondents” in the 
war—Playwright Robert E. Sherwood, 
CBS Commentator Edward R. Murrow 
and U.A.W. President Walter Reuther— 
had decided that they didn’t want their 
articles reprinted. 

Sherwood, one of the top directors of 
U.S. psychological warfare in World War 
II, was aghast at the reaction that his lead 
article on the “history” of World War III 
stirred up in Washington. One State De- 
partment expert on Russia moaned that 
the Collier’s issue might “wipe out all the 
good our propaganda may have accom- 


plished in the past year 2 In Europe, non- 
Communist newspapers denounced Col- 
lier’s for its “warmongering.” Even the 
United Nations, in whose name Collier’s 
fought the war, lodged an official protest 
against the magazine’s use of the U.N. 
symbol. 

In view of all this, Sherwood wrote 
Simon & Schuster’s Dick Simon: “All of 
us who participated knew that we were 
running the risk that our motives might be 
widely misunderstood and misinterpreted, 
but it seemed a risk well worth running. 
The misinterpretation has certainly oc- 
curred, and I feel that it could only be 
increased . . . by book publication.” 

Ed Murrow, “noted CBS commentator 
[who] flew in the B-36 which A-bombed 
Moscow at midnight, July 22, 1953,” was 





Martha Holmes—Lirs 
JouRNALIsT SHERWOOD 


From a jackpot, wooden nickels. 


in Paris when the special issue came out. 
“The net efiect among my friends there,” 
said Murrow last week, “was unfortunate.” 

Walter Reuther, whose article had de- 
scribed setting up “free” unions in liber- 
ated Russia, got a hot reaction from his 
brother Victor, who was in Europe on a 
union mission. Practically everybody Vic- 
tor Reuther talked with was in violent 
objection to the entire series. Walter Reu- 
ther had hoped the series would produce 
some serious thoughts for peace. “The fail- 
ure,” he said in a letter to the Nation, 
“was due. . . in great measure to the ter- 
rifying and horrible scenes depicted in the 
art work.” 

Only Collier’s was unwilling to admit 
that the issue was a bad idea, It still in- 
sisted last week. that the only reason the 
book had been canceled was because re- 
producing the art work presented “me- 
chanical and production difficulties.” Said 
Dick Simon: “We hadn’t planned to use 
the art work.” 
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What will 








ORE TV stations... wider program selection... better entertain- 
ment—those are the things promised you and your family with the 
approach of Ultra High Frequency television transmission, 


And you'll enjoy them without obsoleting your present set. 


The Mallory UHF converter, as its name implies, actually converts your 
set—any set, in any broadcast area—from one that can receive only 
the present VHF stations to one that covers the whole range of television 
transmission. 


In a matter of minutes you can connect the Mallory converter to your set 
easily, quickly, without inside-the-set changes. 


Occupying no more space than a small portable radio, the Mallory UHF 
converter is an inconspicuous addition to your set. Its “heart” is the 
Inductuner™, a development of Mallory research and engineering skill that 
gives the continuous selective tuning you need to cover all UHF channels. 


When you, as a consumer, add the Mallory UHF converter to your set, 
chances are it will be “in company” with other Mallory products. Many 
television and radio manufacturers use Mallory controls, capacitors and 
tuners to give you more enjoyable, trouble-free entertainment. 


As a manufacturer, you may find that Mallory precision products, research 
and engineering in electrochemistry, electronics and metallurgy offer real 
opportunity to reduce your costs, or improve your products. 


MALLORY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS; 
Electromechanical « Resistors, Switches, Television Tuners, Vibrators 
Electrochemicol + Capacitors, Rectifiers, Mercury Dry Batteries 
Metallurgical +» Contacts, Special Metals, Welding Materjals 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Your present TV set was designed to 
receive stations operating in the Very 
High Frequency (VHF) range which 
is limited to 12 channels, The Ultra 
High Frequency (UHF) range offers 
70 additional channels . . . permits the 
operation of hundreds of new stations. 
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And he adds, “The good food and serv- 
ice on the AMERICA added much to the 
pleasure of my trip. There was an at- 
mosphere of complete friendliness on 
board. All Americans can certainly be 
proud of this beautiful ship.” 

Discriminating travelers like Mr. 
Stettinius are always high in their praise 
of the America. They agree that for 
solid comfort, rest, relaxation or gay ex- 
citement, the AMERICA is unexcelled. 


From New York to Cobh, Havre, Southampton, 
Bremerhaven: Jan. 19, Feb. 8, Feb. 29, Mar. 21, 
Apr. 11, and regularly thereafter. First Class $295 
up; Cabin, $200 up; Tourist, $160 up. See your 
Travel Agent or United States Lines, New York, 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, San Francisco, Seattle, 
and Washington, D. C. 





Edward R. 
Stettinius Il 





Beginning next summer, the 
great new Unrrep States will 
enter North Atlantic service. 
She'll be the largest, fastest, 
and most luxurious passenger 
liner ever to fly the Stars and 
Stripes. 


United 
States 
Lines 


Wo » finer service afloat or ashore 


a — 
THE BEAUTIFUL S.S.AMERICA 




















Strictly Personal 


YOUNG COLLEGE MAN, travelled, slightly 
peeved and irked, not disenchanted, would 
relish hearing from bright young things 
with gay outlook, brilliant notions. Box 
151-J, » 


Young College Men, Venturesome 
Lasses and Literate Gentlemen have long 
packed the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture’s Personals with lonely heartthrobs 
and V-necked prose that made lively read- 
ing. But last week S.R.L., with the air of a 
matron swearing off sweets, announced 
that it would print no more “advertise- 
ments inviting correspondence.” Said the 
weekly: its circulation had grown too fat 
for it “to monitor [the ads] properly.” In 
his Manhattan office, Publisher Jack Com- 
insky was more blunt. “These people,” 
said he, “should be going to psychiatrists. 
Their ads represent an aspect of the maga- 
zine which it has outgrown.” 

The Personals were started in 1932 by 
Poet Louis Untermeyer, who wanted to 
sell a pet donkey. He sold the beast so 
quickly through an S.R.L. ad that other 
readers began inserting bright ads for old 
books, jobs and pen pals. Palship some- 
times ripened into marriage. Lecturing in 
Tulsa once, Editor Norman Cousins was 
joyfully kissed by a young woman who 
gurgled that she had met her husband 
through a Saturday Review Personal; he 
had lived only four blocks away all the 
time. One woman who asked for male mail 
and signed herself “Oil Widow,” was del- 
uged with 800-odd letters. 

Pen-palship was not the only thing 
S.R.L. had outgrown. By adding reviews 
of phonograph records, art, theater, radio 
and movies and articles on travel and in- 
ternational affairs, S.R.L. had become 
more than a bookish magazine. Its circula- 
tion had risen from 32,000 to 110,000 in a 
decade and it was solidly in the black. 
With last week’s issue, S.R.L. officially 
noted its broader outlook; it clipped the 
of Literature off its cover title. $.R.L.’s 
editors wanted to call the magazine the 
Saturday Review when it was founded in 
1924, but the title was then used by a 
British magazine which has since folded. 


A Bid for the Enquirer 


When one newspaper in a city buys an- 
other, it is usually the big paper that takes 
over the smaller competitor. In Cincinnati 
last week, the roles were reversed. The 
smaller afternoon Times-Star (circ. 152,- 
040) was ready to buy the first-place 
Enquirer, Cincinnati's biggest newspaper, 
(circ. 185,352 daily, 273,804 Sunday). The 
Times-Star and Scripps-Howard’s Cincin- 
nati Post (circ. 153,283) are neck & neck 
rivals for second place behind the Enquirer. 

The rro-year-old Enquirer, Cincinnati’s 
only morning and Sunday paper, has been 
on the market for more than three years 
(Time, May 3, 1948). Since the death of 
Owner John R. McLean,* the Enquirer, 


* Also onetime owner of the Washington Post 
and father-in-law of the late Evalyn Walsh 
McLean. 
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famed for its slogan “Solid Cincinnati 
Reads the Cincinnati Enquirer,” has been 
held in trust for his heirs by Washington’s 
American Security & Trust Co. The bank 
wanted to sell the paper; it thinks the 
newspaper market is at its peak. Last 
week, Zimes-Star Publisher Hulbert Taft, 
74-year-old cousin of Senator Robert A. 
Taft, indicated that the bank probably 
would accept his bid for the Enquirer (ru- 
mored price: $7,500,000). Said Taft: “It 
seems clear that the people of Cincinnati 
would prefer to have the Enquirer pur- 
chased by Cincinnatians rather than by 
some outside interests.” The deal has to be 
approved by the Washington court that 
has jurisdiction over the estate. 

Years ago, the solidly Democratic En- 
quirer and the unshakeably Republican 
Times-Star glared at each other, But now 
they read like editorial sisters, The En- 
quirer threw over the Democrats to back 





PUBLISHER TAFT 
Solid in Cincinnati. 


Landon in 1936, and has supported the 
Times-Star’s part-owner (5%) Bob Taft 
in both of his senatorial campaigns. Bob 
Taft's 29-year-old son, Lloyd, is Cousin 
Hulbert’s understudy at the Times-Star. 

If the deal goes through, the Enquirer's 
800 employees will move into the Times- 
Star’s modern, 15-story tower and use the 
same composing room and presses. Never- 
theless, Hulbert Taft promised that the 
venerable Enquirer will retain its identity 
and also the same management, staff and 
make-up, including its quaint, archaic 
headlines. Sample: 


MASQUERADE! 
HEALTH PLAN TAG 


OF AMA MAN IN QUITS 
ON TRUMAN PROJECT 


“COMPULSION” ALSO DERIDED 
BY NEW CHAIRMAN AS 
JUST NOT AMERICAN 
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Six-month survey of major livestock markets* reveals Hereford record! 
y | 





*Including Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City, South St. Paul 


0 popular are Herefords over the nation 
that whenever the average American thinks 
of beef cattle, he thinks of Herefords. Results 
of a recent survey of leading stockyards prove 


there is good reason for Hereford predominance. 
During a six-month period, packers paid the top 
price for Herefords more than four days out of 
five. Packer preference is well-known to Hereford 
men. Last year, purebred Hereford registrations 
were over two-and-a-half times the total regis- 
trations of other major beef breeds combined, 
Even so, demand for quality Herefords exceeds 
the supply. Opportunity awaits the investor 

in Herefords, America’s “preferred stock”. 





Have 


Pride of 


about Hereford earning 


power, W rite for FREE booklet, “If You 


Land and Grass”, 














FORDS 


erement is «6s THE BEEF BREED SUPREME 


an tmmeasurable reward 
for the Hereford breeder, 


CHAMPION 


1951 
was another 
Grand Championship 
Yeor for HEREFORBS 


AMERICAN ROYAL 


Kansos City 


GRAND NATIONAL 


Son Fronenco 


EASTERN NATIONAL 


Timonium, Md 


HOUSTON FAT STOCK SHOW 
Houston 
SAN ANTONIO LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 


Son Antonio 


OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 
Ogden 
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in wire rope 
Save you money? 


The answer may easily be 
“yes.” Even though you use 
wire rope of correct diameter 
on equipment, abrasion, 
speed or some other factor 
could be shortening its life. 
A change in construction or 
grade may postpone replace- 
ments, step up production, 
lower job costs. 

Most heavy-duty hoisting 
or excavating tasks need the 
sustained work-capacity of 
Preformed Yellow Strand; its 
strong steel wires are fortified 
with high resistance to fatigue 
and wear, 

For aid in specifying ropes, 
call the branch or distributor 
near you, or write us, And 
please note the offer below. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


$203 Union Blvd. + St. Louis 15, Mo. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 


If you have a voice 
in selecting wire 
ropes, write on your 
company letterhead 
for our helpful 80- 
page Booklet M-I. 
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SCIENCE 





Slingshot for Jets 


When aircraft carriers of the U.S. Navy 
make ready to launch their planes, they 
turn into the wind and steam at high 
speed. But even with a stiff breeze whip- 
ping across the flight deck, attack bomb- 
ers and jet fighters often need a large and 
cumbersome catapult to boost them up 
to flying speed. And on a hot, calm day, 
the thrust of this giant slingshot is barely 
enough to toss them aloft. 

This week H.M.S. Perseus, light (12,- 
265 tons) carrier of the Royal Navy, was 
en route to Philadelphia, prepared to 
demonstrate a new catapult designed to 
handle hefty modern aircraft. The new 
catapult has been tested for more than a 
year. Weights, dummies, pilotless planes 
and finally regular carrier craft have been 
flung into the air at speeds up to 135 
knots—fast enough for flight even when 
the ship is riding at anchor. 

Heart of the new launcher is a slotted 
cylinder through which a piston is driven 
by high-pressure steam from the main 
boilers. Even during steady use, the large 
demand for steam does not interfere with 
operation of the ship’s turbines, Nearly 
every type of Britain’s newest carrier 
planes has been catapulted, and enthusi- 
astic pilots report that the launching is an 
entirely new experience. “It eases you up 
so beautifully,” said a U.S. flyer attached 
to the Fleet Air Arm, “that you almost 
forget you're being catapulted.” 

Because the powerful new catapult 
should often make it unnecessary for a 
ship to steam into the wind for long peri- 
ods to get its planes away, the British 
Admiralty expects it to revolutionize na- 
val air tactics. If it works as well with 
heavy U.S. attack bombers and torpedo 
planes as it has in tests with lighter 
planes of the Fleet Air Arm, it will be in- 
stalled as standard equipment in carriers 
of the British, Australian and Canadian 
navies, may also be adopted by the U.S. 


Bones of Contention 

Chinaside marines of the Old Corps 
had some strange responsibilities, but the 
colonel of the embassy guard in Peking 
suspected that chaperoning a collection of 
old bones was asking too much. Then Dr. 
Henry S. Houghton, director of Peking 
Union Medical College, explained what 
was in the boxes: the yellowed fossils were 
more than 500,000 years old, the only 
known remains of Peking man.* It was a 
few days before Pearl Harbor in Decem- 
ber 1941, and Chinese authorities were 
anxious to get the bones to the U.S. be- 
fore they were seized by the Japanese. 

The marines were none too sure that 
they would get out of China themselves. 
But they packed the bones with their own 
gear, shipped everything on the Manchu- 


% Sinanthropus pekinensis, dating back to the 
Pleistocene era, is believed by some anthropolo- 
gists to be older than Pithecanthropus erectus, 
the brutish apeman of Java. 


rian railway and planned to meet an 
American transport at the coastal town of 
Chinwangtao. A hospital corpsman was 
designated as escort for the bones, but the 
escort missed the train. A few days later 
marines, train, and transport were all in 
Japanese hands, 

Diligent search by Japanese soldiers, 
who had been tipped off by a Tokyo an- 
thropologist, failed to uncover the fossils. 
Postwar investigations by American sci- 
entists and marines were equally unsuc- 
cessful, although the searchers traced 
missing freight cars, ranged from Chin- 
wangtao south to Tingtao, poked into 
long-sealed “godowns.” 

Sentimental Loss. Paleontologists felt 
little more than a sentimental sense of 


loss. Before Pearl Harbor, plaster casts 
had been made of the ancient bones and 
shipped to a number of Western museums. 





American Museum of Natural History 
SUZANNE 
The marines were none too sure. 


The cast of a female Peking cranium, 
fondly known as Suzanne, was built up 
into a composite skull. Then, early last 
spring, Dr. Pei Wen-chung, one of the 
men who found remnants of Peking man 
in a limestone cave at Choukoutien, sound- 
ed off in the Chinese Communist newspa- 
per, Ta Kung Pao. The Japanese had in- 
deed captured the fossils, he said: they 
had been shipped to Tokyo, later seized 
by American forces and shipped to the 
U.S. Last week Dr. Yang Chien-kien, 
head of the Chinese Institute of Anthro- 
pology at Peking, joined the chorus, Amer- 
icans, he said, had stolen one of the 
world’s paleontological treasures. 

“Nonsense,” retorted Dr. Harry L. Sha- 
piro, head anthropologist at New York's 
Museum of Natural History. “What would 
we want them for? ... It just makes 
good propaganda.” 

Mortal Remains. Speculating on what 
actually happened to the bones, American 
scientists remembered still another the- 
ory: they had gotten as far as Tientsin, 
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CUT COsTs... 


RLOW CE HAN OL) 


ING TIME 





WETHE LIGHTWEIGHT PLASTICS 


Light weight means easier and quicker 
handling. It means reduced packaging 
requirements and speedier deliveries, too. 
Combine those plus qualities with the 
proved fact that plastics often help 
industries make better products at lower 
cost. Easy to understand then why 
plastics, especially Styron (Dow poly- 
styrene), receive serious consideration 
in the materials picture. 


Using plastics as the basic material and 
employing recently developed molding 


STY RON 


techniques and machinery, manufac- 
turers can now produce large area mold- 
ings, many with complicated and intri- 
cate designs, in one operation. The result- 
ing reduction in assembly steps leads to 
more production per day at reduced cost. 
The design freedom, moldability and 
versatility of Styron, as well as the 
variety of formulations and built-in color 
that goes all the way through, are addi- 
tional features attractive to progressive 
industries. 





BRAND PLASTICS 


... basic raw materials serving basic industries... 
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Dow’s Plastics Technical Service is fully 
equipped to help you determine whether 
plastics are the basic raw materials that 
will improve your products, boost your 
production and cut your costs. 


Write Dow Today 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plastics Department—PL-47 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York ¢ Boston « Philadelphia e Atlanta 
Cleveland © Detroit * Chicago * St. Louis ¢ Houston 
San Francisco « Los Angeles + Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





L genius borders on insanity, 
we bow publicly to our 
department heads. They've 

| displayed a rare genius for 
making Hotel New Yorker 

| guests remember every visit 
with pleasure. Service, food, 
accommodations—all make up 
the New Yorker's traditional 
reputation for hospitality. Add 
to that its midtown conven- 
ience and you'll agree it's 

a real hotel value. 





“ors: New Yorker 


New York 
Frank L. Andrews, President 
Gene Voit, General Manager 








’ Cincinnati is famous for 


Its Magnificently Modern 


Owned and 
Operated by 


Thomas Emery's Sons Inc, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
V 1200 rooms, all outside 
V 7 restaurants famous for fine foods 
Vv Inside garage 
i Vv Unexcelled convention facilities 
; V GOURMET RESTAURANT 


Internationally famous 


John G. Horsman, General Mgr. 





| where they were loaded on a lighter for 
transfer to an offshore freighter. The 
lighter capsized and the precious boxes 
either sank or drifted away. 

As far as Dr. Shapiro is concerned, 
Drs. Pei and Yang are taking soundings, 
trying to goad American scientists into 
disclosing, if they know, the whereabouts 
of the fossils. But American scientists ob- 
viously do not know. The bones may have 


been destroyed by ignorant Japanese sol- 
diers, may lie at the bottom of Tientsin 
harbor or may still be waiting discovery 
in some godown, There is also a chance 
that they were pulverized and eaten by 
Chinese peasants, since”ground “dragon’s 
bones” (fossils) have made strong medi- 
cine in China for centuries. In one form 
or another, the remains of Peking man 
are probably still in his native land. 








THE THEATER 





Old Musical in Manhattan 


Pal Joey (book by John O'Hara; mu- 
sic and lyrics by Rodgers & Hart) had 
turned—in the eleven years since it first 
opened on Broadway—into a kind of 
musicomedy legend. It had only to be re- 
vived there last week to emerge as a kind 
of musicomedy classic. John O'’Hara’s 
book remains brilliantly alive; Richard 
Rodgers’ score is still delightfully fresh. 
The very thing that gives Pal Joey its 
distinction—its unabashed look at sordid 
doings—may always disconcert the peo- 
ple for whom musicomedy means moon- 
light & roses, or at any rate does not 
mean blackmail and kept men. O'Hara's 
account of a small-time heel with his 
naive boasts and shameless buttering-up, 
and of the rich, man-eating tigress who 
loves him enough to keep him in style 
and stake him to a nightclub, but who 
coolly leaves him before he can leave her, 
| is vividly hard-boiled. For once, musi- 
comedy plays with people rather than pa- 
per dolls, and shows them left in the 
lurch rather than led to the altar. (Equal- 
ly raffish on the surface, Guys and Dolls 
is far more romantic underneath. ) 

This book that could very likely get by 
without music is blended with very fetch- 
ing music indeed, In this next-to-last 

















of Rodgers & Hart’s triumphs together, 
Rodgers’ tunes were never suaver, wittier, 
more engaging—whether in such favorites 
as Bewitched, Bothered and Bewildered 
and J Could Write a Book or in such a 
mocking female duet as Take Him. Sel- 
dom were Hart’s lyrics brisker, brighter, 
more uninhibited, enabling Elaine Stritch 
—for one example—to stop the show 
with Zip, a spoof of a striptease. 

Pal Joey is perfect heel-&-toe stuff 
which, while carving up Joey, both cre- 
ates and burlesques a raft of dance rou- 
tines. What with the nightclub back- 
ground, the second act possibly suffers 
from a take-off or so too many; but now 
as aforetimes Robert Alton’s choreogra- 
phy has amazing liveliness, and the hoof- 
ing chorines are the jolliest bunch of girls 
in several seasons, 

As Joey, Dancer Harold Lang—in a 
role that waved Gene Kelly to fame and 
filmdom—seems more squirt than heel. 
But he sings well, dances brilliantly, has 
a personality of his own. As Joey’s bene- 
factress, Vivienne Segal once again plays 
and sings with extraordinary ease, finish 
and charm. Mingling ugly facts with love- 
ly tunes and abundant travesty, Pal Joey 
is a 20th century Beggar’s Opera, which 
may conceivably be revived when South 
Pacific and the lost Atlantis are one. 





Bob Golby 


VIVIENNE SEGAL & Harotp LANG 
Is he squirt or heel? 
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What this name means 


Diversified experience... 


Over the entire range of industrial control needs, 
from huge ore unloaders to the smallest motor 
drives, Cutler-Hammer performance shows clearly 
the benefits gleaned from 60 years of experience 


in all industries. 





With the ever wider use ofelectric motors 
has come a most logical trend toward 
the purchase of motor control by brand 
name. And more and more the name 
specified has been Cutler-Hammer. This 
is also most logical as no other name in 
motor control means so much. 

For sixty years Cutler-Hammer en- 
gineers have worked with the technical 
men of ail industries on the specialized 
needs in motor control. In industry 
after industry they have been in the 
forefront of progress devising new con- 


trol methods and equipment to do 






In industry after industry, Cutler-Hammer 
Control is preferred because Cutler-Hammer 
engineering leads with advanced control 
techniques and devices that save users time, * a 
vital manpower and scarce materials. ve 3 =i 


Comparison of performance built the Cutler-Hammer 
reputation for dependability. On "killer" jobs like oil 


' asa well pumping where most control simply cannot cope 


with the dust and heat, C-H is the outstanding choice. 


, things better, faster and at lower cost. 
Cutler-Hammer general pur- : B a 
: Forever creating to only one standard, 
pose motor control is rec- = 
they made the name Cutler-Hammer 


ommended by a majority ; cs 

: ; synonymous with dependability wher- 
of all electric motor manu- b : : ; 
s ey : ever motor control is used. 
facturers, ts featured as ‘ : 
‘ What this name means when you 
standard equipment by ma- ge : ; 
: ; : specify Cutler-Hammer in buying mo- 
chinery builders, is carried . : 
: ; ; tor control is more for your money... 
in stock by recognized elec- é : 
: : better performance and longer life at 
trical wholesalers everywhere. a ae 
- no extra cost. You too should insist on 
the genuine and refuse all substitutes. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1308 St. 
Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 





CUTLER-HAMMER 


Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto. 























SERVING INDUSTRY 
+++ SERVING AMERICA 





You are clways close to Conti- 
nental Can with its 65 plants in| | . 
the United States, Canada and 7 e a te - 
Cuba, !7 field research lab- 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 












WAIT FOR NO MAN 


Getting fruits and vegetables into cans just when they are at their 
peak of flavor and quality demands precise timing. Ripening crops 
won't wait. The supply of cans must be on hand exactly when 
needed. 

A packer seldom can store anywhere near the number of cans he 
will need for the season ahead. So the instant crops are ripe, he 
wants empty cans streaming in one door while filled cans go out 
the other. Any slip-up in timing might mean the spoiling of a val- 
uable crop. 

That's why one of Continental's biggest responsibilities is the 
operation of a tremendous timetable. There are hundreds of fruits, 
vegetables, meats and fish packed in cans, and there are thou- 
sands of individual farms and food packers. Continental must keep 
every crop scheduled. 

Our work starts almost a year ahead when field men check 
packers’ estimates to learn how many cans will be needed for each 
crop. All during the growing season, our economists and other spe- 
cialists keep a sharp eye on market conditions and weather trends 
that may affect the size of a crop or its ripening dates—and require 
a quick revision of can-making schedules. 

Meanwhile, Continental production people are making certain 
that the Continental can plants will have the steel supplies, machines 
and workers needed to meet forecasted demands. Freight cars, 
motortrucks and shipping, too, must be provided . . . so that when 
the go-ahead signal comes, the billions of cans will reach packing 
centers right on time. 

This complex Continental timetable is one of the essential serv- 
ices that make Continental Can Company so dependable a source 
of cans and containers. 


TIDE AND RIPENING CROPS 






ONTINENTAL (C CAN COMPANY 


TIN CANS 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
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THERES A TOUCH OF TENNESSEE IN TEXAS OIL 


Oil has brought great wealth 
to the Lone Star State, to 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, Louisiana, California, 
andotheroil producing states. 
Products from Tennessee are 
important to the oil industry 
wherever it is... Tennessee’s 
Muriatic Acid for acidizing 
the wells, pig iron and ferro 
alloys for hard drill bits, 
strong derricks, tank cars and 
durable pipe. 

Many other products from 
Tennessee are used by Texas 
industries... Acetic Acid for 
Photographic and bleaching 
processes... Benzene Hexa- 
chloride for pesticides to pro- 
tect cotton crops... Sodium 
Benzoate as a preservative. 
In fact, Tennessee’s products 
are used by key industries in 
every state in the union. That's 
why Tennessee is known 
from Coast to Coast as an 
industry serving all industry. 


| TENNESSEE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS « METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS + AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


EDUCATION 
High Low 


Out of 339,000 college students who 
took the draft deferment test last spring, 
63% passed. Where did the brighter boys 
come from? Last week, after looking over 
the scores of a representative sampling of 
freshmen, President Henry Chauncey of 
the Educational Testing Service in Prince- 
ton, N.J. gave the answer: 

Scores were higher above the Mason- 
Dixon Line. While well over half the 
Northerners passed, less than 40% of the 
Southerners did. The middle Atlantic 
states led with 60%. Low spot in the U.S.: 
the east south central states, with 32%. 

Scores also varied according to fields. 
Top men were the engineers (68%), the 
physical science and mathematics students 
(each 64%). Students in the humanities 
fell below with 52%. Lowest field of all: 
education, with 27%. 


SUNY's Second 


When the trustees of the State Univer- 
sity of New York began looking for a new 
president last spring, to succeed Alvin C. 
Eurich, they knew that they were offering 
no ordinary post. In its 24 years, SUNY 
has become a prodigious piece of admin- 
istrative machinery—the boss of eleven 
teachers’ colleges, eleven technical insti- 
tutes, seven professional colleges, two four- 
year liberal arts colleges, two medical 
schools.* It has a faculty of 3,000 and a 
budget of $33 million. With 41,535 full- 
and part-time students, paying everything 
from $800 to no tuition at all, it is the 





* Among its more important campuses: the 
four-year Champlain College at Plattsburg, the 
College of Medicine at Syracuse, the College of 
Medicine at New York City, the Maritime Col- 
lege at Fort Schuyler. 
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CaALrrorNiA’s HANCocK & FRIENDS 
Out of the tar pits. 


second largest, and by far the most com- 
plicated, university in the U.S.* 

The trustees had a good idea of the 
sort of man they wanted. He had to be 
young enough to stand constant travel, 
old enough to have had solid adminis- 
trative experience. He also had to be 
something of a scholar. After looking over 
75 candidates, the trustees last week an- 
nounced their choice! William S. Carlson, 
46, president of the University of Vermont. 

The son of a Michigan mine operator, 
Carlson is a first-rate geologist who has 
taught at the University of Michigan, 
knows Eskimo, and is a veteran of two 
major expeditions to Greenland. In 1937 
he joined the faculty of the University of 
Minnesota, served as professor and direc- 
tor of admissions until World War II 
called him to Washington. Finally, after 
three years as a top consultant on Arctic 
affairs, ex-Colonel Carlson was ready for 
a presidency—first at the University of 
Delaware, then at Vermont. 

Both campuses found the genial six- 
footer an easy but able boss, with a 
knack for getting along with both profes- 
sors and legislators, At Delaware, he 
awarded the university’s first Ph.D., ad- 
mitted its first Negro student. He set up 
a new department of biological sciences, a 
speech clinic, a psychological services cen- 
ter for veterans. In 1950, when his daugh- 
ter’s health demanded a change of cli- 
mate, he accepted the top job at Ver- 
mont. There, he had scarcely hit his stride 
when the call came from New York. 

As second president of SUNY, Carlson 
knows that his job will be different from 
that of any other president. His Albany 
office is not on any campus; and his 
small executive staff must rule, almost by 
remote control, over a bewildering array 


* The largest: Manhattan's privately support- 
ed New York University (no kin to SUNY), 
with a total enrollment of 45,186. 


of local presidents, provosts, deans and 
directors. But if-Carlson sticks to his job, 
he may have the honor of running the big- 
gest university in the nation—a planned- 
for 46,000 students by 1960. 


° 
"Keep Moving" 

On any other campus, the new degree 
might have sounded fantastic. But not at 
the University of Southern California. As 
everyone knew, the man financing the de- 
gree and the four-year course behind it 
was none other than old Captain Allan 
(‘Keep Moving”) Hancock himself, the 
chairman of the board of trustees. Coming 
from him, a bachelor of science in the 
liberal arts with a major in television 
sounded perfectly natural. 

Southern Californians have grown used 
to the captain’s doings. At 76, he is a 
leathery, laconic philanthropist whose per- 
sonal fortune has been a source of never- 
ending wonders. He is a marine biologist, 
an aviator, a sea captain, a locomotive en- 
gineer, an accomplished cellist. In his own 
way, he is also something of an educator. 

Bits & Bones. The captain began being 
an educator shortly after his father died, 
leaving behind some 3,000 rich Los An- 
geles acres, but scarcely a penny in the 
bank. To help support his mother, young 
Allan started digging up the tar pits on his 
land, selling the tar as fuel and roof-patch- 
ing. Gradually the pits began to yield 
something else—the well preserved bones 
of ice-age animals, trapped in the tar many 
centuries ago. 

Though only an average student in 
school, Hancock became fascinated by the 
bones, soon was reading everything he 
could on biology and anthropology. Mean- 
while, he struck oil, wildcatted himself 
into more millions than he could count. 
After that, he was free to follow his inter- 
ests wherever they led. 

In addition to bones, marine biology be- 
gan to fascinate him, and he decided he 
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should have a mariner’s license in order 
to explore the ocean himself. He joined 
the merchant marine, won his master’s 
ticket, later fitted out a complete marine 
laboratory aboard a tuna clipper, and put 
it at the disposal of U.S.C. He also plunged 
into music, began buying up the finest cel- 
los until he owned one of the best collec- 
tions—Amati to Guarneri—in the world. 
When the Los Angeles symphony orches- 
tra tumbled into the red, he reorganized 
it, filled up its coffers—and for two years 
played at its first cello desk. 

Sloths & Cadets. But his interests were 
anything but narrow. In 1928 he turned 
to aviation, backed two Australian pilots, 
Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith and Charles 
T. P. Ulm, in the first transpacific flight 
ever made, Then, at 53, he decided to 
learn to fly on his own. That same year, he 
founded a College of Aeronautics at Santa 
Maria, and later put that, too, at the dis- 
posal of U.S.C. During World War II, the 
college turned out more than 8,000 cadets, 
including eight of Jimmy Doolittle’s To- 
kyo raiders. Today it is one of the best 
schools of its kind in the U.S, 

In spite of all his business activities— 
his oil wells, his real estate sales (Los 
Angeles’ famed Miracle Mile was once 
his), his 4,000-acre farm, and the tiny 
Santa Maria Valley Railroad that he 
bought—the captain never let one of his 
hobbies lag. “Keep moving,” he would 
say. “A man who gets caught behind a 
desk is apt to stay there.” Out of his tar 
pits came every sort of ice-age animal to 
fill up Los Angeles museums, from im- 
perial elephants and mastodons to giant 
sloths. Somewhere along the line, the cap- 
tain also began collecting Audubons. Mean- 
while, his collection of marine specimens 
(there is an Aganostomus hancocki Seale 
fish and a Diploglossus hancocki [Slevin] 
lizard) got so big that in 1938 he decided 
to start a Foundation for Scientific Re- 
search just to house them. 

Mozart & a DC-3. Since then, the 
foundation has been at the heart of all 
Allan Hancock’s activities. It gives out 
scores of scholarships to U.S.C. students 
each year, supports Hancock’s floating 
marine laboratory and his 75,000-volume 
marine library. It operates a nonprofit 
radio station that is part of U.S.C.’s de- 
partment of radio. Last week it took on 
TV, and next semester 35 U.S.C. televi- 
sion majors will start their first classes in 
programming and producton. 

The captain himself has supervised 
every detail of the new course—from buy- 
ing the equipment to remodeling rooms 
for the studios in the foundation’s build- 
ing. But this activity has not absorbed all 
his energies. He still skippers his ship 
on oceanic expeditions, still pilots his 
DC-3 from Los Angeles to Santa Maria, 
still plays Haydn and Mozart with his 
Hancock Trio, is still a member of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
still occasionally drives Engine 21 on the 
Santa Maria Valley Railroad. He has no 
notion whatever of retiring: “Some of my 
friends do, and invariably are dead within 
a year.” For 1952, the captain’s motto is 
still: “Keep moving.” 
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Sensitive handling; careful compounding to an 
exact “prescription” —these are some of the 
factors that make the difference between every 
day steel —and the special steels that set 
Crucible apart. 

For instance — Crucible special magnetic 
alloys are used in instruments sensitive enough 
to pick up a fly’s footstep; Crucible precision 
castings for jet engine parts are accurate within 
thousandths of an inch, and Crucible clock 
spring steels are specially made for split-sec- 
ond operation. 

The range of Crucible special purpose steels 
is daily increasing to meet industry’s ever- 
demanding needs, If you have a requirement 
that a special steel can fill... call on Crucible. 
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MEDICINE 








° one 
Playing Politics? 
Harry Truman’s friends & foes were 
equally surprised last week by his appoint- 
ment of a 15-man commission to study 
the nation’s “total health requirements” 
and to report within a year on what should 
be done about them. The commission 
seemed to be a planned withdrawal from 
the Truman-Ewing “compulsory national 
health insurance” program, which had won 
the Administration few friends, made 
many enemies who denounced it as social- 
istic, Salient items in the new approach: 
@ As head of the commission, the Presi- 
dent named Dr. Paul Budd Magnuson, 
67, famed bone and joint surgeon, a crack 
organizer (as he showed in the Veterans 
Administration), an open foe of bureauc- 
racy in general and of Truman’s “com- 
pulsory health” program in particular, 
@ The President gave Dr. Magnuson a 
free hand in picking the 14 other commis- 
sion members, and his choices were plain- 
ly nonpolitical: four physicians, a nurse, 
a dentist, two labor leaders, a farmer- 
editor, three educators, a philanthropist 
and a consumers’ representative. 
@ Dr. Magnuson checked the idea in ad- 
vance with the brasshats of the American 
Medical Association, got the impression 
that they approved it. 

Within hours, the A.M.A.’s bigwigs be- 
gan to act as though they had never heard 
of the plan before. Snapped Surgeon John 
W. Cline, the A.M.A.’s pushing, politick- 
ing president: “Another flagrant proposal 
to play politics with the medical welfare 
of the American people . . . Brazen mis- 
use of defense emergency funds for a 
program of political propaganda, designed 
to influence legislation and the outcome 
of the 1952 election.” Wisconsin’s Dr. 
Gunnar Gundersen, an A.M.A. trustee who 
had halfway accepted a bid to serve on 
the commission, backed out hastily, say- 
ing it was designed “as an instrument of 
practical politics . . . a masquerade.” 

Dr. Magnuson called his commission 
together in Washington this week to be- 
gin figuring out how to boost the supply 
of doctors, dentists and nurses and spread 
them more evenly across the land; to set 
up more local public-health units; to speed 
medical research; to minister to the chron- 
ically ill and the aged; finally, to decide 
how all these services could best be paid 
for. Said Dr. Magnuson: “If the A.M.A. 
hierarchy devoted as much time to care 
of their patients as they do to political 
maneuvering, we'd all be better off.” 


Parents of the Blind 


When a mother learns that her baby is 
blind, she usually reacts like a little girl 
taking care of a “sick” doll—she babies it, 
Overprotects it, cushions it from bumps 
and bruises. Too often she feels shame and 
self-pity, and a vague sense of divine pun- 
ishment. Chicago social workers had seen 
a lot of this: when they got the parents of 
a group of blind children together in 1948, 
they saw youngsters of four or five still 





being bottle-fed and in baby carriages. 

Urged on by the social workers, a few 
parents of blind children set out to see 
what could be done. Last week Parents of 
the Blind was incorporated in Illinois; it 
had 250 members, a bright record of three 
years’ accomplishments, and an ambitious 
program for the future. 

End of the World. President of the 
group and one of its most active members 
is Mrs. Robert G. Davidson, wife of a 
Chicago advertising man, who learned in 
June 1949 that her four-month-old daugh- 
ter Patty was blind.* “What that meant 
to me,” says Mrs. Davidson, “was that 
Patty would never be able to play like 
other children, never grow up to know the 


Archie Lieberman 
Evizasetu & Patty Davipson 


"Dip, slide, and in the mouth." 


fun of dances, skating parties, sleigh rides. 
It was like the end of the world.” 

But then somebody told Mrs. Davidson 
about Parents of the Blind; she joined, 
soon became secretary, then president. All 
members have a double job: first, to learn 
from experts how to handle their own chil- 
dren; second, to reach other parents and 
pass the knowledge along. Mrs. Davidson 
showed how well she had learned when 
Patty began to walk at 16 months (many 
blind babies still crawl at 24 months). She 
learned to teach Patty to feed herself. 
“You stand behind the youngster,” she 
explains, “and ease her into a regular 
thythm—dip, slide, and in the mouth; dip, 
slide, and in the mouth.” Last summer 
Mrs. Davidson got Patty, 24, accepted in 
a nursery school with normal children. 

Bumps & Bruises. The main thing, 
Parents of the Blind believe, is not to seg- 
regate their children; for this reason, they 


* A premature baby, Patty was a victim of ret- 
rolental fibroplasia (Trae, Aug. 29, 1949), an 
increasingly common cause of infant blindness. 
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are fighting to get them into regular 
schools. Says Mrs. Davidson: “Most peo- 
ple are seeing people, and the sooner a 
blind child can be associated with them, 
the better for everybody.” Another mem- 
ber, Mrs. Seymour Golden, emphasizes 
the need for teaching the children about 
their surroundings. “My little girl knows 
what a potato peeling is, what pans and 
spoons feel like,” she says. “Of course I 
have to be careful that she doesn’t get her 
hair caught in the mixer. But even when 
she falls downstairs, I know she’s learned 
something important.” 

The bumps-and-bruises school has done | 
wonders for the parents as well as the chil- 
dren. “You learn to quit feeling sorry for 
yourself,” says Mrs. Davidson, “and to let 
your blind child develop. Best of all, you | 
learn to quit shriveling when somebody 
mentions the word ‘blind.’ ” : 


° 
Negro in Florida 

The young Negro doctor, fresh from 
Nashville’s Meharry Medical College, 
learned what he was up against as soon as 
he started to practice in Sanford, in the 
heart of Florida’s orange-grove country. 
His first emergency was the case of a 
woman suffering from what he decided 
was a ruptured ectopic (outside the 
womb) pregnancy. When he arrived with 
the ambulance at the hospital, the head 
nurse, a white woman, demanded scorn- 
fully: “Who told you that you could 
make a diagnosis?” 

Dr. George Henry Starke had to turn 
his patient over to the white doctor on 
duty; no. Negro was allowed to practice 
in the biracial hospital. The white doctor 
let him sit in on the operation, which 
saved the woman’s life, and confirmed 
Starke’s diagnosis. When it was over, the 
head nurse snapped: “Well, you're the 
first Negro I ever saw that could make 
a diagnosis.” 

Depression Years. That was in 1927. 
This week Dr. Starke, 52, a veteran of 
24 years’ practice in Sanford (pop. 11,- 
700), opened a new $50,000 clinic (about 
half the cost came from his savings, the 
rest from a bank loan). Meantime, he had 
established a solid record of helping his 
race, and some white folks too. During 
the depressed 1930s, Dr. Starke formed a 
team with Seminole County’s overworked 
public-health nurse, Mrs. Frances Mc- 
Dougal. Together they toured the county, 
treating hookworm and giving inocula- 
tions. Though he never offered his serv- | 
ices to whites (“I didn’t want to get into 
trouble”), many asked his help and got it 
free. In one depression year, Mrs. Mc- | 
Dougal reckoned, Dr. Starke did $27,000 
worth of charity work; he got barely 
$2,000 a year (plus oranges) to live on. 

During his graduate studies at Chicago 
in 1937, Dr. Starke got early training in 
the use of sulfa drugs against pneumonia. 
Back in Sanford, he soon saw a serious 
case of double pneumonia and venturous- 
ly tried sulfa. White doctors, including 
the one who was Officially in charge of 
Starke’s patient in the hospital, sneaked 
the charts out for a private look at the 
progress of a treatment which they had | 
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not yet dared to try. Says Dr. Starke: 
“Tf the sulfa hadn’t worked, the ax would 
have fallen.” 

But it worked, and worked a double 
wonder: in a few weeks, the county medi- 
cal society broke precedent by allowing 
precedent-making Dr. Starke to practice 
in the hospital. (Today he is still the only 
Negro with this privilege, caring for pa- 
tients in one-third of the beds: 14 white 
doctors handle the rest.) In 1950, the 
Florida Medical Association elected 
George Starke as its first Negro member.* 

Memorial Clinic. To serve his 5,000 
patients scattered over an area 25 by 75 
miles, Dr. Starke gets around in a Plym- 
outh. His wife, mother of three (includ- 
ing boys at West Virginia and North Car- 
olina State), enjoys the only family lux- 
ury; she drives a Cadillac. Dr. Starke’s 
two-story clinic was laid out to fit his 
busy practice. The 4o-seat waiting room 





Perry Bremer 
Dr. Georce HENRY STARKE 
Free service for whites. 


is bigger than the doctor’s office and ex- 
amination rooms combined, though he has 
found space for almost $14,000 worth of 
X-ray, hydrotherapy, physiotherapy and 
other specialized equipment. 

Said a white physician in Sanford: 
“That clinic is a memorial to his ability 
as a physician.” But even as Dr. Starke 
was getting ready to move into it, he got 
a sharp reminder that his position is un- 
usual among Florida Negroes. Last week 
he was called from bed to a patient with 
a blood clot in the lung. He gave her stim- 
ulants and anti-coagulants, to no avail. 
Next day, she died. She was Harriette 
Moore, second victim of the lyncher’s 
bomb which had already killed her hus- 
band, Harry Moore, State head of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (Tie, Jan. 7). 


% The second: his brother, Lancaster Conway 
Starke, 50, who practices in Deland, 19 miles 
from Sanford. 
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The School of Severino 


At the age of eleven, Severino Guidi, 
an Italian farm boy, can boast a string 
of accomplishments most artists do not 
achieve in a lifetime. He has won top 
prizes in national and international exhi- 
bitions, displayed work in Paris, Cairo, 
New York and Honolulu. He has been the 
subject of a documentary film. He has 
launched his own art movement. At his 
first Rome show last week, the dark-eyed 
youngster shyly received the personal con- 
gratulations of a group of distinguished 





Howard Friedman 
Severino Guipr 


Before eleven, a success. 


Romans, including Writers Carlo Levi and 
Alberto Moravia, Sculptor Pericle Fazzini 
and Painter Afro Basaldella. 

Severino’s art career began four years 
ago when, aged seven, he walked off with 
top prize for Italian entrants at an inter- 
national children’s art show in Milan. Ever 
since then, Severino’s intricate pen & ink 
studies of such subjects as lizards, snails, 
fish, insects, flowers, vegetables and bike 
races have kept right on winning prizes in 
juvenile art shows at home and abroad. 
Severino’s classmates at the village gram- 
mar school in Sant’ Arcangelo soon caught 
the fever, formed a hard-painting little 
group known as “the School of Severino.” 
Paramount Films did a movie short about 
the youthful artists. In last year’s ECA 
International Child Art Competition 
(Tre, Sept. 24, 1951), several of the top 
prizes in Italy went to adherents of the 
School of Severino. 

When Severino graduated last summer, 
it looked for a while as though his bloom- 
ing artistic career might be cut cruelly 
short. His father, a poor tenant farmer, 
could not afford the $235, for tuition and 
expenses, to send Severino to art school in 
nearby Urbino (where Raphael was born 
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in 1483). Rome Art Dealer Gaetano 
Chiurazzi, informed of Severino’s plight, 
offered his gallery for a show of Severino’s 
drawings plus a sampling of the most dis- 
tinguished works of the Severino School, 
all proceeds to go to the artists to “study 
and grow up.” 

By week’s end Severino’s pictures were 
a sellout, his schooling virtually assured. 
Said Italy’s leading art weekly, La Fiera 
Letteraria: “There is an_ inspirational 
force and power of imagination here which 
we have never seen in other exhibitions 
of the kind.” Gallery Director Chiurazzi 
immediately began making plans to send 
the show on to Milan and Paris. Severino 
took his early success calmly. Looking for 
the first time at the work of another suc- 
cessful artist, 70-year-old Pablo Picasso, 
he observed: “Why, he doesn’t even know 
how to draw. He must be a lot younger 
than I am.” 


Spectator Painter 

John Sloan, who died last summer at 80, 
was one of America’s best painters. This 
week Manhattan’s Whitney Museum 
opens a retrospective show of his work 
that brings Sloan vividly back to life. 

In his old age he was a bony man who 
peered warmly at the world through spec- 
tacles, talked much, and puffed a pipe for 
punctuation. “I’m birdlike, yes,” he would 
say, “but so is the American eagle.” He 
painted steadily until death, because that 
was his chief joy and also because he knew 
he still had a lot to learn about painting. 
A born teacher, he never stopped study- 
ing: “I am just a student, chewing on 
a bone.” 

His formal schooling stopped at 16. 
Sloan was a poor boy with an itch to make 
pictures but without much obvious talent 
(‘My sisters and I all drew equally well”). 
To support himself, Sloan designed cal- 
endars and valentines, sold pen & ink 
copies of Rembrandt etchings. At 21 he 
went to work for the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer, making on-the-spot news sketches 
of fires, elections, suicides and parades. 
The job helped him develop drawing facil- 
ity, and gave him a down-to-earth philoso- 
phy of art: “An artist is a spectator.” 

Ashcan School. The job also brought 
him in contact with a small but brilliant 
group of Philadelphians who shared his 
attitude. Their leader was Painter Robert 
Henri; the others were newspaper illus- 
trators: William Glackens, Everett Shinn 
and George Luks. All of them eventually 
moved to Manhattan and set up shop. 

Critics and public alike gave them the 
horselaugh. The art fashion of the 1900s 
was as opposed to realism as it is today. 
Now, abstractions are the rage; then, art 
in the U.S. was spelled with a capital A 
and stood for dreamy, academic idealiza- 
tions. The lively glimpses of real people, 
places and things that Sloan and _ his 
friends painted struck art lovers as ugly. 
The group was scornfully dubbed “The 
Ashcan School.” 

Within a decade the Ashcan revolution 
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had been swallowed up in a greater one. 
The famed Armory show of 1913 (which 
Sloan helped arrange) introduced School- 
of-Paris art to the U.S., made stay-at- 
homes like Sloan seem relatively conserva- 
tive. “The ultra-modern movement,” 
Sloan later recalled, “was wonderful medi- 
cine for adults. But since then the kids 
have raided the medicine cabinet-—and 
for them, it’s drugs.” 

After being damned for Ashcan art, 
Sloan was praised by conservatives as a 
painter of the “American scene.” That 
pleased him little more: “As though you 
didn’t see the American scene whenever 
you opened your eyes! I am not for the 
American scene, I am for mental realiza- 





Berenice Abbott 
JouHN SLOAN 
After 48, a sale. 


tion. If you are American and work, your 
work will be American.” 

Professional Fun. Sloan never sold a 
painting until he was 49. In a book of 
notes entitled The Gist of Art, Sloan ham- 
mers home the point that art is a life, not 
a living: “The only reason I am in the pro- 
fession is because it is fun. I have always 
painted for myself and made my living by 
illustrating and teaching. Some of the 
etchings and a few paintings made 20 
years ago sell now and then, but... if 
what I am doing now were selling I would 
think there was something the matter 
with it.” 

The paintings of Sloan’s last 20 years 
are still unpopular. They lack the unbut- 
toned ease of his early, reportorial pic- 
tures. In age he stuck largely to studio 
nudes, developed a new and weird tech- 
nique of circling the painted flesh with 
hundreds of scratchy red pin stripes to 
“clinch the form.” 

Sloan’s more realistic works now seem 
part of a vanished age, but their human- 
ity will never date. Technically they are 
expert, and in such nostalgic pictures of 
Manhattan as The Lafayette (reproduced 
opposite) the luminous depth of their 
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Porachute supply drop in training maneuvers. Colors of chutes identify types of supplies, 


...Lo Protect the Supplies that Protect Us ! 


A big air drop is a spectacular demonstration of aluminum foil packaging. 

Rations, medical supplies and a vast variety of items must be protected 

against moisture, cold, heat and damaging light rays. Guns and 

' many aircraft and tank parts must be wrapped to defy rust...though ever 

| more parts are now made of rustproof aluminum. Miles of foil are 
needed...in addition to the tons of aluminum required for planes, 











America’s 
market basket, 
world’s richest, 
gleams with 
quality protec- 
tive Reynolds 
Aluminum Foil! 


pontoon bridges, PT-boats and other vital equipment. 

The civilian uses of aluminum multiply in the same amazing way. 
More and more manufacturers want to join the parade of brilliant, 
color-printed foil packages that sell themselves on America’s 







supermarket shelves. More women look for more of their own pure 
aluminum foil, the original and genuine Reynolds W rap. And the demand 
grows for aluninum parts in automobiles and appliances, for aluminum 
roofing, siding, gutters, windows, reflective insulation. 
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Military needs come first, but the goal of today’s production 
expansion is more aluminum for civilian use, too. We face a double job: 
fighting shortages and inflation while we fight aggression. Reynolds 
is working at that double job full time, full speed. a> 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. \ 
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color goes beyond mere expertness. Yet 
simplicity and warmth are the main ele- 
ments of Sloan’s art, which makes it hard 
to criticize. John Sloan himself guessed 
that “maybe the reason I haven't made a 
greater position in the history of art is 
that I am not sufficiently critical of my 
own work. Like one of those women in the 
park with a baby, I am proud of it.” 


Place of Honor 

During his long career Sculptor Jacob 
Epstein, 71, has occasionally tried his hand 
at religious subjects. To the orthodox, the 
results have usually seemed artistically 
outrageous, if not downright blasphemous, 
Epstein’s phallephoric Adam was de- 
nounced as pornography; his Jacob and 
the Angel, billed as “the world’s greatest 





EpsTeIn’s “LAzARus” 
From insult to homage. 


shocker,” went on tour in an artistic peep- 
show; G. K. Chesterton took one look at 
his square, squat Ecce Homo, then thun- 
dered at it as “one of the greatest insults 
to religion I've ever seen.” 

Last week, without fanfare or contro- 
versy, Epstein was about to place one of 
his religious works in a church. The work: 
an ungainly but powerful white stone 
figure of Lazarus. The church: the 14th 
century Gothic chapel at New College, 
Oxford. The deal was closed when New 
College Warden Alic Halford Smith, in 
Epstein’s studio to sit for a portrait bust, 
admired the Lazarus, decided to buy it 
on the spot. No financial details were dis- 
closed, except that a “substantial” check 
was sent to the artist. Back at Oxford, 
New College officials were so pleased that 
they planned to give the statue a place of 
honor among the trophies of 14th century 
College Founder William of Wykeham. 
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The most important wheels 
IN AMERICA! 


You're looking at the wheels of a rail- 
road freight train—the wheels on which 
American production and distribution 
depend—the wheels that make possible 
all kinds of modern transportation. On 
these wheels roll most of the things you 
eat, wear and use in your daily life — 
for they haul more tons of freight, more 
miles than all other forms of transporta- 
tion put together, 

Our stepped-up national economy and 
the needs of national defense call for 
a constantly expanding and improving 
railroad plant. 

And that takes money —not only for 
fuel and wages and supplies but also 
money for new and better equipment 
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of all kinds. To keep rail service grow- 
ing with growing needs, railroads must 
be allowed to earn adequate income, 
based on today’s higher costs of opera- 
tion. Since 1939, the prices of most of 
the things you buy have gone up an 
average of about 125%, and railroad 
wages, taxes and prices of materials 
are up even more. But the average 
railroad revenue for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile is only about 45% 
above 1939 levels. 


Because railroad service is such a vital 
part of the life and progress of the 
whole nation, the railroads must earn 
enough, not just to keep going — but 
to keep going ahead! 


of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 
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RADIO & TV 
The Masked Rider 


Witt a thunder of hoofs and a “Hi-yo, 
Silver . . . awa--ay!”, The Lone Ranger 
this week gallops headlong into his 20th 
year on radio, As a reward for fighting vir- 
tue’s fight in comic books, cartoon strips 
and on TV (Thurs. 7:30 p.m., ABC) as 
well as radio (Mon., Wed., Fri. 7:30 p.m., 
ABC), the masked rider grosses $s,000,- 
000 a year. Most of the profits go to 
George W. Trendle, 67, a Detroit busi- 
nessman (movie theaters, radio stations) 

who had the original idea for the Ranger 










Crisp as a January night! That’s 
Atlantic Bond, the paper that 
makes your letterheads look 
better — your office forms per- 
form better. 


Containing Eastern’s Purocell® 
pulp, Atlantic Bond is made in 
a brilliant tru-white, cream and 
in twelve business-tested colors. 
So, next time, specify “Atlantic” 
— the outstanding business 
paper that is genuinely water- 
marked with this symbol 3) of 
7 quality. 
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“Time travels in divers paces 
with divers persons. a cog ae gg 
Tarul tor Bernard Boruch. 





“ll tell you who Time ambles 
withal, who Time trots withal, back in 1932. His formula for the show 
was so surefire that it has not been tam- 
pered with since. 
As You Like It Basically, the Ranger’s five writers are 
guided by a short list of “do's,” e.g., the 
Ranger always speaks good English, is al- 
TIME travels with divers per- | Ways on the side of law & order, and a 
sons—in Canada, in Latin Amer- longer list of “don'ts,” e.g., the Ranger 
ica, across the Atlantic and the never smokes, swears, drinks, shoots to 
Pacific. Everywhere there are in- kill, has love affairs, uses slang or does any 


Siiment:anfloenttal ia hove wrong of any kind. 
tel ge nt, influential people, there Says Trendle “Without detracting 
is TIME. 


from the thrill and excitement, we try to 





who Time gallops withal....” 


Wm. Shakespeare 








. bb W herever you wish to act, convey a message that subtly teaches pa- 
dip, or spray—drie# mW, durable you'll find an audience as you triotism, tolerance, fairness and respect 
finish that resists moisture, salt air, fumes, ske it i cok 7 27”? ; 
and weather, May be applied over rusted like it in for the ghts of all men. On the alr, 
surfaces without removing all rust! Avail- the sponsored (by General Mills) Lone 
able in many colors, aluminum and white. TIME 


Ranger is so strait-laced that he “avoids 








Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributor i ommercialism during the entertainment 
stocks in principal cities. See Sweets for The gg titer Magazine P ture Off the tir, like hi Se at rival 
complete catalog and nearest RUST-OLEUM Sn ee ae et Re Aue Bree TSVAL, 
distributor, or write on your business Everyw ere Hopalong Cassidy, he relaxes to the ex- 
letterhead for complete information. — U.S. Edition tent of endorsing some 70 commercial 


Latin American Edition 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION = Canadian Edition products, from wallpaper and hats to 
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Despite many public appearances—he 
drew 48,000 people in Miami’s Orange 
Bowl and 100,000 to Detroit's Belle Isle— 
the Lone Ranger is seldom identified as a 
49-year-old actor named Brace Beemer, 
who stands 6 ft. 3, weighs 195 Ibs., and 
raises saddle horses on his Michigan farm. 
Like Trendle and Script Director Francis 
Striker, Beemer has been with the show 
since its inception. He served as program 
Narrator during the five years when Ac- 
tor Earle Graser, who died in 1941, played 
the Lone Ranger. 

As a clean-living folk hero, the Ranger 
has been applauded by Boy Scout coun- 
cils, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, parent-teachers’ associations, and 
such notables as Vice President Alben 
Barkley, U.N. Delegate Warren Austin, 
J. Edgar Hoover (“The Lone Ranger is 
one of the greatest forces for juvenile 
good in the country”), and Bernard Ba- 
ruch (“The same thrill I got as a boy 
reading Oliver Optic and Horatio Alger”), 
Creator Trendle offers his own recipe for 
the show’s long life: “It is just plain, 
good, healthy American entertainment 
which will not offend anyone, because 
there is just nothing in it to criticize.” 


Program Preview 
For the week starting Friday, Jan. II. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to c ange. 


Rapio 


Short Story (Fri. 9:30 p.m., NBC). 
Dramatization of James Cain’s Dead Man, 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p-m., 
ABC). Cosi Fan Tutte, with Steber, The- 
bom, Munsel. 

Vancouver Symphony (Sun. 6:30 p-m., 
ABC). Broadcast from Canada. Soloist: 
Pianist Solomon. 

You and the World (Mon. 6:15 p.m., 
CBS). Bertrand Russell speaks on “Hap- 
piness in a Changing World.” 

America's Town Meeting of the Air 
(Tues. 9 p.m., ABC). “How Can We Pro- 
tect Citizens Behind the Iron Curtain?” 
Speakers: Robert Vogeler, Senators John 
Sparkman and George A. Smathers, Rep- 
resentative Jacob Javits. 


TELEVISION 


RCA Victor Show (Fri. 8 p.m., NBC), 
Ezio Pinza, with Margaret Truman. 

Down You Go (Fri. 9 p.m., Du Mont). 
A literate and frequently amusing quiz 
show. 

Playhouse of Stars (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS). 
Billy Budd, with Walter Hampden— 
Chester Morris. 

Football (Sat. 4:30 p.m., NBC). All- 
star professional football. 

Basketball (Sat. 9 p.m., ABC). North- 
western v. Purdue, 

Television Workshop (Sun. 4 p.m., 
CBS). Don Quixote, with Boris Karloff, 
Jimmy Savo. 

I Love Lucy (Mon. 9 p.m., CBS). A 
broad, often funny comedy series with 
Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz. 

Robert Montgomery Presents (Mon. 
9:30 p.m., NBC). Bernard Shaw’s Cashel 
Byron’s Profession, with Charlton Heston, 
June Lockhart. 
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The Olivetti 14/5! fully automatic printing calcu- 
lator typifies the increased efficiency of modern 
office machine equipment. Actually an adding and 
a calculating machine combined, it also provides 
a printed, permanent record of all factors and 
results, including credit balance. Divides automa- 
tically. Faster multiplication through automatic 
short-cut method is a unique Olivetti achieve- 
ment. Requires no special operator training. 
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Olivetti Corporation of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 
Over 270 sales and service points throughout the United States. 
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BETTER VALVES 
are the 


BIGGER VALUE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5S, ILL. 
BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


VALVES FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING HEATING 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
Stretching the Boom 


From Mobilization Boss Charlie Wilson 
this week came word of a significant 
change in the arms program. Said Wilson, 
in releasing his fourth quarterly report: 
instead of levelling off in 1953, as original- 
ly planned, the program will be stretched 
out. Some of the program will not reach 
its peak until 1955. 

In part, the change of policy is merely 
recognition of the fact that arms produc- 
tion is woefully behind schedule. But the 
real significance is political. Arms produc- 
tion could be put on schedule by a tighter 
squeeze on civilian goods. That, however, 
would disrupt large segments of the econ- 
omy, and in an election year, nobody, 
least of all Harry Truman, wants to do 
that. The President, in fact, is planning a 
$10 billion cut in the requested military 
budget for the next fiscal year (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS). 

Despite this planned cut, Wilson in- 
sisted that he still viewed rearmament as 
a $50 billion-a-year affair (1951 obliga- 
tions: $45 billion)—apparently for an- 
other three years. Some military goals, he 
said, would probably even be raised—and 
that was why the program was being 
stretched out. 

The new stretch-out policy will have a 
profound effect on the entire economy. 
Many a manufacturer who has planned 
to hit peak output in 1953, and then cut 
back sharply, will have his schedules re- 
vised. The original peak will not be 
reached, but production will continue 
longer at the lower level, and there will be 
fewer cutbacks. In short, it looked now as 
if the armament-based boom would last 
much longer than most businessmen had 
thought. 


AGRICULTURE 
The Cackle King 


Poultry men, who count their chickens 
after they are hatched, last week got a big 
surprise. Totting up preliminary results 
of chicken raising for 1951, they figured 
that Georgia had become the No. 1 
chicken-producing state in the nation, 
passing Delaware, which has been the 
biggest producer for six years. Georgia, 
which has boosted chicken output some 
5,000% in the last ten years, gained near- 
ly 50% last year alone, to a record pro- 
duction of 92 million birds. It was the 
latest example of the South's burgeoning 
business enterprise. 

The man responsible for Georgia's cluck- 
ing, cackling boom is Jesse D. Jewell, 40, 
who started raising chickens in a rickety 
wooden shed, 16 years ago. Today, with 
2,000,000 chickens under his wing, Jesse 
Jewell, according to trade-association esti- 
mates, is the biggest U.S. chicken raiser. 
Every week, 30 carloads of chicken feed, 
worth $90,000, roll into Jewell’s Gaines- 
ville headquarters; every week 150,000 
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Morgoret Bourke 
Jesse JEWELL 
Under his wing, 2,000,000. 


chickens, killed and dressed, roll out to 
U.S. and foreign outlets. Last year Jewell 
grossed $12 million. 

Feeding & Breeding. Jewell was prac- 
tically forced into the chicken business 
after he went to work selling feed in his 
mother’s feed, seed and fertilizer business. 
When he couldn’t sell the feed to the poor 
farmers of the area, he borrowed $6.000 
from a local bank, raised a flock of chick- 
ens on the unsold feed, and sold them at 
a profit. 

Jewell expanded, broadening his mar- 
kets by eviscerating his birds and ship- 
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Over his head, a death sentence. 








ping them fully dressed, packed in ice. As 
volume grew, Jewell enlisted the aid of 
banks and feed companies to set up a sys- 
tem which enabled North Georgia’s farm- 
ers, who were too poor to finance a busi- 
ness of their own, to go into business with 
him. Other big processors, such as Swift 
and Wilson, moved into the area and 
copied Jewell’s method. 

Jewell ships out chicks to nearly 1,000 
farmers in eleven counties, provides them 
with feed, on credit. After the birds are 
fattened, Jewell takes them back, paying 
the farmers on the basis of weight gained. 
His rule of thumb: an average flock of 
1,000 chicks should attain a live weight 
of 2} Ibs. apiece in eleven weeks, on 9,000 
Ibs. of feed. For this standard perform- 
ance, the farmer nets $125. If more feed 
is used, the farmer is docked; if less, he 
gets-a premium. 

Jewell extended this lend-lease system 
to breeder-flocks, now has 54 farm fam- 
ilies tending chickens that lay 165.000 
New Hampshire Red eggs a week for 
Jewell’s Gainesville hatchery. By carefully 
controlled feeding and breeding, he has 
eliminated the seasonal swings in laying, 
keeps his processing plant humming at 
capacity the year round, 

30 Below Zero. Jewell’s trucks keep up 
a constant exchange of baby chicks for 
fattened broilers. After a final 36 hours 
of heavy feeding, the broilers are hung on 
a moving belt in Jewell’s processing plant 
and killed, plucked, cleaned and rolled 
into a tunnel, where they are frozen stiff 
for shipping by a blast of 30-below-zero 
wind at 40 m.p.h, Jewell wastes little of 
the chicken. From the insides he makes 
soap oils and “tankage,” which goes back 
into feed. From feathers he makes fer- 
tilizer. 

With meat prices sky-high and chicken 
down 23% in the past three years, Jesse 
Jewell and other big chicken raisers are 
sitting pretty. Since the nation has in- 
creased its appetite for chicken from 100 
million to 750 million birds a year, chick- 
en men see no reason why the cackle boom 
should not be permanent. 


UTILITIES 


Power Politics 

In the Pacific Northwest, where hydro- 
electric power is king, a fierce battle for 
the throne rages between private and pub- 
lic power companies. But private power 
is fast losing out. The biggest private 
company in Washington, Puget Sound 
Power & Light, nine months ago sold a 
$26.9 million chunk of its facilities to the 
city of Seattle, is now trying to unload 
the rest in one $97 million package to 
seven tax-free Public Utility Districts. 
“The P.U.D.s are crucifying private op- 
erators,” says Puget Sound Power Pres- 
ident Frank McLaughlin, and fighting 
them “is like trying to live in a house 
while the workmen are tearing it down.” 

Last week the second biggest private 
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Sales Volume Shows Steady Gain! 
Ice Cream Manufacturer Praises 
Frigidaire Ice Cream Cabinets 


COBLESKILL, NEW YORK —“Our choice 
of Frigidaire Ice Cream Cabinets to serve 
our local outlets has proved profitable at 
both wholesale and retail levels,” says 
Monty Allen, owner of Schoharie Valley 
Ice Cream, on Main Street. ‘The inde- 
pendent grocers to whom we furnish 
Frigidaire Cabinets, usually net an extra 
$75 or $85 a month on packaged ice cream | 
alone! This without too much effort—as | 
the self-service feature of the cabinets is a 
| natural sales-builder.” 

FREE! See how you can 


cut your costs —increase 


your profits, Call your 
Frigidaire Dealer today 


for a free Refrigeration 
Security Analysis of 
your refrigeration equip- 
ment. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 
FRIGIDAIRE— America’s No. | Line of 
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company in the state, Washington Water 
Power, was getting ready to sell out, too. 
Washington Water Power, whose 113,500 
customers are served by a network of 
dams, lines and power stations covering 
all of eastern Washington and sweeping 
into northern Idaho, made a deal to sell 
its holdings for $65 million to three 
P.U.D.s in Washington’s Chelan, Stevens 
and Pend Oreille counties (see map). 

Shotgun Sale. To some extent, it was a 
shotgun sale. American Power & Light 
Co., which owns Washington Water Pow- 
er, must get rid of its subsidiary under the 
“death sentence” of the Public Utilities 
Holding Company act. American Power & 
Light could comply simply by turning 
its subsidiary over to the stockholders. 
But Howard Aller, American’s president, 
doesn’t want to do that. He has found he 
can make a fat profit by selling his com- 
panies into socialism. Although the book 
value of Washington Water Power is only 
$37 million, the P.U.D.s are so eager to 
buy that they are willing to pay almost 
twice that much. They think they can 
afford to do so because they pay no fed- 
eral taxes, thus can afford to carry a big 
bonded debt. 

Aller is an old hand at making a profit 
from public power. Seven years ago, he 
and Guy C. Meyers, a utilities promot- 
er who specializes in private-into-public- 
power deals (Time, Jan. 8, 1945), sold 
American’s Nebraska Power Co. to a 
public-power group for $14 million. (Mey- 
ers’ fee: $500,000.) 

Aller’s deal with the P.U.D.s still faces 
a long legal battle before it can be finally 
okayed. Last week more than a dozen pro- 
tests came from stockholders and state 
politicos, who bitterly oppose public pow- 
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er. The same kind of opposition has 
blocked the sale before. But this time 
Aller thinks his plan is nearly foolproof. 
One big obstacle in the past was Idaho's 
law banning out-of-state public ownership 
of utilities. Aller hopes to get around that 
obstacle by selling the Idaho property 
separately to a nonprofit corporation. 

Palace Revolt. Aller will get no help in 
his deal from his chief executive on the 
spot, Washington Water Power's Presi- 
dent Kinsey Robinson, 56. Robinson is 
dead set against his boss’s plan. An all- 
round utility man who started as a line- 
man when he was 17, Robinson thinks 
Washington Water Power should be turned 
over to its stockholders. He argues that 
private power can still compete with the 
P.U.D.s in the Northwest, and his strong- 
est point is Washington Water Power it- 
self. Its rates are competitive with the 
P.U.D.s and its earnings have stayed on 
an even keel. In 1950 Robinson started 
Washington Water Power on its biggest 
expansion program in more than 20 years. 
Though few utilities men thought he could 
do it, Robinson raised money for a $40 
million, 200,000-kw. dam now abuilding 
at Cabinet Gorge, on Idaho’s Clark Fork 
River. 

Robinson thinks that the P.U.D.s are 
headed for trouble. Because of rising costs 
and inefficient management, he thinks 
they will soon have to raise their rates. 


_On the other hand, says Robinson, “We 


can make money; no one ever accused me 
of trying to run an eleemosynary insti- 
tution.” 

Slow Death? But the dice are still 
loaded in favor of the P.U.D.s. More than 
60% of all electric consumers in Washing- 
ton are getting their current from them. 
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Using their right to condemn private- 
power facilities, the P.U.D.s have whit- 
tled away at private power. They also get 
first, call on federal power from Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee dams. Neverthe- 
less, even the P.U.D.s have started to 
worry about the inflated prices they are 
paying for private-power properties and 
their dependence on federal power. They 
have begun to face the fact that one day 
Bonneville Dam may raise its rates, or 
Grand Coulee’s power may be piped off 
to northern California. If that happens, 
the P.U.D.s will have to buck federal con- 
trol, just as private power companies in 
the Northwest have fought the P.U.D.s. 


"Audacious Nationalism" 

In Spain’s sleepy provincial town of 
Reus, Judge Alfredo Fournier has spent 
most of his 15 years on the bench settling 
peasants’ disputes over stray pigs. Last 
week, nervous Judge Fournier had a much 
bigger job; he auctioned off the $56 mil- 
lion Barcelona Traction, Light & Power 
Co., Ltd., which controls Spain’s biggest 
public utility. As everyone expected, it 
went to crafty old Juan March, onetime 
tobacco smuggler who has become Spain's 
biggest businessman. 

Barcelona Traction was developed by 
an international electrical syndicate long 
headed by North Carolina-born Dannie 
Heineman, 79, a globetrotting engineer 
who has built electric and street car sys- 
tems all over Europe and South America. 
At the end of Spain’s civil war, during 
which all currency exchange was blocked, 
March began grabbing for Barcelona 
Traction. He got his great & good friend 
Francisco Franco to continue the ban on 
the export of the company profits to its 
Canadian headquarters. Without the prof- 
its, Heineman could not pay the interest 
on Barcelona’s bonds, which are all held 
outside Spain, and they accordingly tum- 
bled in price. March snapped them up. 

In 1948, after Barcelona Traction had 
been charged with “irregularities,” such as 
smuggling out capital in violation of the 
freeze, March struck the death blow, got 
Franco’s courts to declare Barcelona bank- 
rupt. Since Heineman’s group held all of 
Barcelona’s common shares in Canada, 
the court ordered “duplicate” shares 
printed in Spain, Last week’s court for- 
mality at Reus was to auction off these 
counterfeit shares to the highest bidder. 
The only bidder turned out to be Juan 
March’s lawyer, who bought control of 
the big utility for 1o million pesetas 
($900,000). 

The buyer had to pledge to pay off £11 
million sterling in delinquent interest to 
Barcelona’s bondholders. To Buyer March 
that will be a pleasure, since he owns all 
the bonds and thus will pay £11 million 
to himself out of Barcelona’s fat profits. 
Spain’s Dictator Franco, who would like 
to get U.S. venture capital to back proj- 
ects in Spain, has hailed March’s capture 
of Barcelona Traction as “audacious na- 
tionalism.” It was so audacious it would 
probably scare U.S. risk capital away from 
Spain for a long time to come. 
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Newer a Skid, 


ON THIS 
RUBBER 


, Walnettos 


S$ cents 





CONVEYOR BELTING 


Transportation in Peter Paul’s candy 
factory is by Quaker Safety-Grip Conveyor Belting. 


Grades are steep, and the cartons slippery, 
yet each box rides as if “glued” to the belt. Before 
Quaker Rough Top Safety-Grip Belting was installed, 
boxes skidded all over the belt, piling up in spots, and 
causing traffic jams. To quote the factory superintendent, 
“interdepartment traffic now moves without a hitch.” 


If you want to move anything, either in 
bulk or in packages, you can do it fast, efficiently and 
economically via Quaker Conveyor Belting. See your 
nearest Quaker distributor or branch office for Quaker 
Belting and other industrial rubber products. 


QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
Branches in Principal Cities @ Distributors Everywhere 





QUAKER tHE QUALITY NAME FOR RUBBER PRODUCTS since 1885 

















BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1845 


Your business insurance 
program courts disaster when 


it fails to reflect changing 
economic conditions. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET « NEW YORK 5 


New York + Chicago + Sam Francisco + Los Angeles + Detroit 
+ Seattle + Vancouver * Winnipeg * Montreal + Toronto 


Pittsburgh + Buffalo 


+ Cleveland + Philadelphia 
+ Havana 








Any Questions? 


O.K., our neck is out. We don’t know all 
the answers on stocks and bonds — and 
don’t pretend to. 

But we've always felt that the more people 
know about the stock market and invest- 
ing, the better it is for them, for us, and 
the whole country, too, 

That's why we'll try to answer any ques- 
tions you may have about our business... 
That's why we've repeatedly published an 
advertisement called “What Everybody 
Ought to Know About This Stock and 
Bond Business.” 


In it we answer the most common ques- 
tions we get asked . . . cover everything 
from what stocks are and why you should 
buy them, to how much they cost, why 
prices change, and what dividends they pay. 
If you'd like a free copy of “What Every- 
body Ought to Know About This Stock 
and Bond Business” in pamphlet form— 
just ask for it. 

Or if you've got any questions of your 
own—about the business in general, about 
particular securities, or about your own 
investments—just ask those, too. 





We'll do our best to answer them without 
charge of any kind. Simply write— 


Department S-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEA 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


a2 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


FACTORIES: 








PRICES 
Potato Trouble Again 


In eight years, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment spent more than half a billion dol- 
lars trying to keep up the price of pota- 
toes. It burned them, gave them away, 
let them rot and tried dozens of other 
schemes of destruction, Finally, a year 
ago, Congress forced it to give up and let 
the law of supply & demand take over. 
When all subsidies were withdrawn, farm- 
ers cut their potato acreage, since many 
of them had not been raising potatoes for 
consumers, but only to sell to the Govern- 
ment for destruction. As supply decreased, 
demand increased, and the price of po- 
tatoes more than doubled. 

Last week, the Government decided to 
| monkey with potatoes again, this time 
| because the price was too high. It had 
} reached more than 105% of parity and 
OPS Boss Mike Di Salle can control any 
farm products above parity. He rolled 
back white potato prices 5% to 26% at 
farm and wholesale levels and will soon 


ay, | follow with similar rollbacks at retail ley- 


els. Potato growers promptly protested. 
They thought that supply & demand would 
cure the high prices just as they had the 
low. Their sensible argument: to cash in 
on the high prices, potato growers would 
soon raise so many potatoes that the U.S. 
would have a glut again—and 
would drop. 


, AVIATION 
A Rescue for Martin 


Baltimore’s Glenn L. Martin Co., which 
has built many of the Navy’s search 
planes, last week was itself the object of a 
naval rescue party. Although it has more 
than $400 million of defense orders on its 
books, Martin does not have enough work- 
ing capital to keep going. One reason: it 
was hard hit in the postwar collapse of the 
airplane industry. Another: it took such 
heavy losses on its new 4-0-4 transport, 
which it sold to Eastern Air Lines and 
TWA at too low a price, that its r9s0 net 
of $3.1 million turned into an estimated 
1951 loss of more than $20 million. 

Under the rescue plan announced by 
Secretary of the Navy Dan Kimball last 
week, Martin will get up to $32 million 
from RFC, Eastern, TWA and a group of 
banks—notably Manhattan’s Chase and 
Pittsburgh’s Mellon. The banks will “bring 
in new top personnel to strengthen the 
company’s management.” But other 
planemakers thought that “strengthen- 
ing,” whatever that means, might not be 
enough. What Martin needed, they 
thought, was a new management. 


OIL & GAS 


Price Boost 

Few U.S. industries have grown faster 
than natural gas in the last five years, 
largely because gas was so much cheaper 
than coal. Last week, the Federal Power 
Commission switched on a green light for 
gas prices to go scooting up. FPC approved 
a 15% rate boost ($11.4 million) for Ten- 
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cut down on 
chemical, mineral and grain 
drying expenses...with a 
LOUISVILLE DRYER 
by 
General American 








Know the results 
before you buy! 


A Louisville engineer can tell you every 





Louisville Rotary Cooler with rotary Louisville Rotary Steam-Tube Dryer saving, every improvement, every bit of 

shell and external water sprays. —indirect type using steam as heat- 
ing medium, and utilizing 85% of 
that steam for useful work. 


increased efficiency before you invest. A 
Louisville Dryer is fitted to your job. It's 
the result of a Louisville engineer's com- 
plete analysis of your particular problem, 
of knowing your problem thoroughly . . . 
and solving it by applying 50 years of dry- 
ing experience, and using the testing facil- 
ities of General American's laboratories. 

More than once,a Louisville Dryer has 
turned a losing operation into a profit- 
able one. Write or call for a Louisville 
engineer to make an obligation-free sur 


There is a LOUISVILLE DRYER for better drying in the 
following industries: Brewing + Canners By-Products 
Chemical * Distilling + Fertilizer + Fisheries * Feeds « Foods 
Mining * Packing House Products * Wood Products 





vey of your operation. 


LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


General Offices: 135 South LoSolle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Dryer Soles Office: 139 S. Fourth Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO 
SHAVES DAILY 


New preparation has remarkable 
skin-soothing ingredient 


Mopern trvine demands you shave 
every day. But your skin need not get 
irritated, rough, and often old-look- 
ing. Not any more... 


Two special ingredients in Glider 
brushless shave cream correct all this. 
One is the same type of oil that is 
used on a baby’s skin. This allows 
your razor to cut close without 
scraping. 


The second ingredient which in- 
sures your skin new shaving comfort 
is EXTRACT OF LANOLIN—a wonderful 
new substance with beneficial in- 
gredients 25 times as active as in 
plain lanolin, the well-known skin 
conditioner. 


Glider for the brushless shaver— 
whether you shave daily or less often 
—means a comfortable, clean shave. 
And for the man who must shave 
twice a day, it’s a life-saver! It keeps 
skin silky-smooth, because it’s a 
shaving preparation that’s good for 
the skin. So good that it makes after- 
shave lotions needless. All you need 
do is rub a little extra Glider right 
into your skin . . . and like a skin 
cream it replenishes the oils of your 
skin, leaves your face feeling smooth, 
relaxed with that healthy look of 
youth everybody admires. 


As makers of fine shaving prepara- 
tions for over 100 years, and as 
makers of the only shaving prepara- 
tions containing EXTRACT OF LANOLIN, 
we know there’s not a better brushless 
preparation on the market. Get a 
tube today, and see for yourself. The 
J.B. Williams 
Co., Glaston- Prec! ample 
bury, Conn, PRESIDENT 





ANTACID-LAXATIVE 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK of MAGNESIA 





nessee Gas Transmission Co., one of the 
biggest U.S. gas pipelines. Thus FPC sig- 
nified that it will okay a large part of $93 
million in other boosts which 28 addition- 
al companies are seeking. As a sample of 
what this may mean to the consumer, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. has al- 
ready asked Michigan’s rate board for an 
18% hike in its rates to homeowners and 
industries. 

Some 20% of the rise was made neces- 
sary by price boosts already made by pro- 
ducers who sell to Tennessee. The rest was 
caused by higher wages, federal and state 
income taxes and a new “gathering” tax 
imposed by Texas, which brings in 
$1,000,000 a month in revenue. The rise 
was far from enough to close the gap be- 
tween gas and coal prices. But now that 
gas prices have started up, the ailing coal 
industry had hopes of winning back some 
of its lost markets. 


Lone Wolf 


The Federal Power Commission got a 
new chairman last week, and private utili- 
ties may soon be painfully aware of him. 
The new appointee of President Truman: 
Fair Dealing Commissioner Thomas C. 
Buchanan, 56, successor to Mon C. Wall- 
gren, an old Truman crony who resigned 
for “personal reasons.” Buchanan, a for- 
mer commissioner of Pennsylvania public 
utilities, was appointed to FPC in 1948 
against the protest of the oil & gas lobby. 
He had been a stubborn fighter against 
rate raises, and oil & gas men raised sucha 
row that his confirmation barely squeaked 
through the Senate. 

As a Commissioner, Buchanan opposed 
the oilmen’s favorite piece of legislation, 
the Kerr bill, which would have exempted 
gas sold at the wellhead from FPC control. 
Last year, when FPC ruled that it had no 
jurisdiction over the prices of gas in the 
field (Time, July 30), Buchanan was the 
lone dissenter. Even in voting for last 
week's rate increase (see above), he issued 
a separate opinion arguing that gas pro- 
ducers should not be allowed to put esca- 
lator clauses in their contracts with pipe- 
line companies. 


RAILROADS 
The Human Touch 


When he became president of the South- 
ern Railway System 14 years ago, Ernest 
Eden Norris set a goal for himself: hu- 
manize the railroad. A longtime railroader 
who got his start as a telegrapher, Norris 
had a brash air about him, a funny story 
for every occasion and a firm belief in the 
Southern’s slogan: “Look ahead—look 
South!” But the Southern needed more 
than humanizing; it was deep in debt and 
losing money fast. Norris decided to fix 
that, too. 

He set up a traveling office in two pri- 
vate railroad cars, with dining room and 
living quarters, spent most of his time 
riding the Southern’s 7,571 miles of rails 
in 13 states. Only once was he temporarily 
sidetracked; his private cars were in a 
train wreck near Atlanta, in which Norris 
suffered a fractured skull and broken leg. 








John Zimmerman 
Ernest Epen Norris 
He'll keep his sanity. 


He hustled business personally among big 
& little shippers, helped lure scores of 
new industries to set up shop along the 
line. Norris’ humanizing efforts took an- 
other form. Whenever he breezed into one 
of the Southern’s branch offices, he gave 
women employees a fatherly kiss. Said 
Norris: “Who ever saw a railroad presi- 
dent before I started traveling around?” 

Norris’ tactics paid off. In his regime, 
the Southern’s freight volume doubled, its 
net jumped to $22 million. Norris also 
managed to cut the Southern’s debt by 
$120 million, including $32 million owed 
to the RFC which he had vowed he would 
pay off “dollar by dollar,” if necessary. 
Last week, after half a century of rail- 
roading, 69-year-old Ernest Norris stepped 
up to the post of chairman, 

Making his first trip in the road’s two- 
car presidential office was Harry Ashby 
DeButts, 56, a topflight operating man 
who has spent all his business life with the 
Southern. A graduate of Virginia Military 
Institute (1916), DeButts went straight to 
work with a pick & shovel on the tracks, 
hit almost every rung of the ladder on the 
way up. In 1937 President Norris made 
DeButts vice president in charge of oper- 
ations. 

In this job, he bossed the road’s switch 
to diesel locomotives, which he calls “the 
greatest single railroad improvement in 
modern times.” When the switch is com- 
pleted in March, Southern will have 847 
diesels. DeButts now plans to turn his 
efforts toward modernizing yards and 
streamlining freight handling. Says he: 
“Every time a train enters an old-fash- 
ioned yard, before it can get out on the 
line again, the average competing truck 
has made a couple of hundred miles on 
the highway.” 

Chairman Norris will still help keep an 
eye on things from a new one-car moving 
office of his own. Says he: “If I didn’t 
keep traveling I'd go crazy.” 
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Alemite Friction Fighters 





WENT TO WORK HERE! 


ADDED: More Production from Each Machine 
REDUCED: Stock Spoilage and Down-Time 
SAVED: A Total of $4,247 Every Year 


Friction was once a daily men- 
ace—and a costly one—in this 
Chicago plant.* Protected only 
by old-fashioned methods of 
lubrication, this company’s 
mammoth high-speed presses 
were breaking down with 
alarming frequency. Stock 
spoilage was high. Oil con- 
sumption ran to $5,664 a year. 


Then, a trained Alemite “Friction-Fight- 
ing” specialist was called in to work with 


For industry, Alemite Centralized Lubrication Systems 
add productive time to machines with faster, more 
efficient handling and application of lubricants 


the plant engineers. After a month’s test 


on one press an Alemite Mechanized Lu- 
brication System was installed on all five 
machines in the plant at a total cost of 
only $2,471. 


Since that time, there has not been a 
single breakdown or bearing loss, stock 
spoilage and down-time have been 
greatly reduced, and lubricant cost has 
been cut to $1,417! This is an annual sav- 
ing of $4,247, in addition to more pr 

duction gained from each press, and a 


transferring applying! Alemite Mech- 
anized Lubrication Methods save time, save work, keep 
lubriconts refinery-clean barrel-to-bearing 


PRODUCT OF 


STEWART 
WARRESR 





marked improvement in quality for in- 
creased customer satisfaction! 


No matter what size or type of plant you 
operate, an Alemite Lubrication Engi- 
neer can show you dozens of ways of 
making worthwhile savings through 
more efficient handling of petroleum 
products. These are facts which you can 
readily confirm in your own time studies. 
The Alemite man will cooperate fully 
with your plant engineers in setting up 
a test. Contact your local Alemite Indus- 
trial Distributor, or mail coupon below 
—today! 


*Name on Request 


ALEMITE 


MEANS EVERYTHING FOR LUBRICATION 
1. Methods 2. Lubricants 3. Equipment 


FREE! New Booklet 


Please send me 


CT "11 Ways to Cut Production Cost.’ 


Include Focts on OIL-MIST—the 
ew system that a 208 


oil, « tes if ts bearings under 


press 


ALEMITE, Dept. A12 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 


Nome 
Company 


City. 


CONCERT HALL SOCIETY 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT THIS 


Special Intreductay Uff 


-» THIS LONG-PLAYING RECORD 
$100 


(WORTH $4.50 RETAIL) 


Only 








BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. 2 in B-flat 


OR 


MOZART Piano 


ERE is an extraordinary opportunity for music 
lovers! We will send you your choice of 
either one of these delightful concertos, each 
superbly performed IN FULL by the brilliant 
pianist Artur Balsam and the Concert Hall Sym- 
hony Orchestra, Both are high fidelity, Long- 
Playing (33% R.P.M.) recordings—yet you may 
have either one for only one dollar! 

We make this special offer to demonstrate the 
remarkable quality of Concert Hall high-fidelity 
recordings. We will also send our free brochure 
telling how you can obtain our new series of 
recordings available nowhere else at any price! 


Membership Limited to 3000 


Only 3,000 members can own these limited- 
edition recordings; and right now only 565 sub- 
scriptions are still available. The whole interest- 
ing story is told in our free brochure, which we 
will send with the LONG-PLAYING record 
described above. Simply enclose one dollar with 


DIVIDENDS 
FOR SALE! 


. .. but our brand new booklet about 
them is free. 

In it we've listed 638 common stocks 
that have paid dividends each year for at 
least 20 years ... most of them for closer 
to 50—and some for more than a century! 

Naturally, these dividends vary... range 
from a little less than 1% all the way up 
to nearly 14%. But on the average, you 
could expect just about 6% on money in- 
vested in these securities at today’s prices 
and dividends. 

Of course, continuous dividends don’t 
necessarily guarantee a good investment. 
But they do demonstrate the comparative 
strength of these 638 companies through 
war and peace, good times and bad. 

If you'd like this list of 638 stocks 
with recent prices and yields, just ask for 
our booklet called “DIVIDENDS.” 

And if you'd like our help in deciding 
which are the best in your situation, just 
ask for that, too. There’s no charge for 
either. Simply address— 


Department S-2 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
——— 
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Concerto No. ll in F 


the coupon. If not delighted with the record, 
return it in five days and your dollar will be 
cheerfully refunded, 


Concert Hall Society, Inc. Al4l 
507 West Séth St., New York 19, N.Y. 


T enclose $1. Please send me the high fidelity 
LONG-PLAYING record checked below, If not de- 
Nehted, I may return it in 5 days for refund of my 
dollar, Also send, free, your brochure deseribing 
the new 1952 series of Limited Edition recordings, 


BEETHOVEN [ } C) Mozart 


(This special offer goud only in U.S.A. and Canada) 


Name soreunenresenenessnsoveneres 
(Please Print Plainly) 


Address. 








City 


| 





Zone State 
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Light-hearted 
Latin gayety awaits in 





Find a new, different charm under Cuba's 
sparkling sun. Share Havana's smart night- 
life, gaming, beaches, See Cuba's country- 
side—historic cities, noted spas, lovely Vara- 
dero Beach. 

ONLY 90 MILES from the U. S. EASILY 
REACHED by air or sea. U. S. citizens need 
NO PASSPORTS. Average winter tempera- 
ture: 73°, 

See Your Travel Agent or 


CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 


122 E. 42 St., New York 
336 E. Flagler St., Miami + Box 1609, Havana 
eee 





MILESTONES 


Married. Phoebe Atwood Taylor, 42, 
writer of mystery chillers with a Cape 
Cod setting (Deadly Sunshade); and Dr. 
Grantley Walder Taylor, 54, Boston phy- 
sician; she for the first, he for the second 
time; in Providence. 





Married. Marriner S. Eccles, 61, Utah 
banker and sound-currency chairman of 
the Federal Reserve System’s board of 
governors from 1936 until President Tru- 
man demoted him in 1948, and one of the 
architects of New Deal finance; and Mrs. 





Sara Madison Glassie, 43, of Chevy 
Chase, Md.; both for the second time; 
in Manhattan, 


Died. Victor Alexander John Hope, 2nd 
Marquess of Linlithgow, 64, Viceroy of 
India for a record 64 years (1936-43); of 
coronary thrombosis while shooting game 
on his estate near South Queensferry, 
Scotland. An old-fashioned peer who be- 
lieved that the aristocracy has responsi- 
bilities as well as privileges, Lord Linlith- 
gow distinguished himself as a soldier 
(commander of a Royal Scots battalion 
in World War 1), politician (deputy chair- 
man of Scotland’s Conservative Party), 
businessman (chairman of Midland Bank) 
and educator (Chancellor of Edinburgh 
University). As Viceroy of India, he faced 
with frosty courage his double troubles of 
constitutional changes and organizing the 
country for war: he jailed Gandhi and 
Nehru, suspended the constitution he had 
helped bring to India, organized an army 
of 2,000,000, administered what Church- 
ill called “a glorious final page in the sto- 
ry of our Indian Empire.” 


Died. Joseph (“Jo”) Davidson, 68, 
bearded portrait sculptor of celebrities 
(Madame Chiang Kai-shek, D. H. Law- 
rence, Lloyd George, F.D.R., Gandhi, 
Mussolini), sometime political dabbler 
(co-chairman of the Progressive Citizens 
of America in 1947, co-chairman of 
the Wallace-for-President Committee in 
1948); of a heart attack; in Tours, France. 
Born of Russian-Jewish immigrants on 
Manhattan’s lower East Side, Davidson 
began as a newsboy. In 1907 he headed 
for Europe with a $40 stake to study art. 
Since 1910 he had shuttled busily and 
profitably between the U.S. and Europe. 
His most important commission: bronze 
busts of World War I’s allied leaders. 
Davidson’s own bland explanation of suc- 
cess: “It’s not talent that counts, it’s the 
driving energy.” 


Died. Maxim Litvinoff, 75, onetime 
Soviet Foreign Commissar (1929-39) and 
Ambassador to the U.S. (1941-43); in 
Moscow (see ForetcN News), 


Died. William Adolf Irvin, 78, onetime 
railroad freight agent who rose through 
the ranks to become president of U.S. Steel 
Corp. (1932-38), helped organize and be- 
came chairman of the National Safety 





Council; after long illness; in Manhattan. 
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*Fairfax continuous towels used by Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp. are serviced by Virginia Linen Service, Petersburg, Va. 





Brown & Williamson, makers of “Raleigh” Cigarettes, 
use Cotton Towels* for maximum plant sanitation 


e The makers of “Raleigh” Cigarettes believe that cotton 
towel service is an important phase of their sanitation 
program. Since they have been using cotton towels, plant 


, . . . 
Here’s How washrooms are kept tidier and cleaner, and their employees 


Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing ... your 
linen supply dealer sup- 
plies everything. The low 
cost includes cabinets, pick- 
up and delivery, provides 


automatic supply of fresh- 
ly laundered towels and 
uniforms. Quantities can 
be increased or decreased 
on short notice. Local 
service is listed in your 
classified book under SER- 


VILINEN, LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 





appreciate the greater comfort of soft, absorbent cotton 
towels. Raleigh Cigarettes, “the pack with the coupon on 
the back,” are made at the Petersburg, Virginia, plant of 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation, where more 
than 1600 persons are employed. 

Whatever your towel problem . . . whether you operate 
a factory, institution, office or store ... you can be sure 
that soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best 
job in promoting employee morale, building customer good 
will, increasing tidiness in your washrooms and cleanliness 
among your employees. Cotton towel service is economical, 
it’s efficient and it’s a sign of good management. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 





Farrtax: -Lowels Sure Sign of Good Management 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. » WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 
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“Smart? I don't think so. Half 
the time he forgets the Angos- 
tura* in the Manhattans.” 


AyGOSTUpA 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
*P.S. Angostura gives a drink that 
subtle balance of smoothness and tang 


that marks a masterpiece. And try a dash 
on chilled grapefruit — it’s pure genius! 









Planning a 
VISIT TO NEW YORK? 


Spacious comfort... a notable cuisine 
-+. Smart, midtown convenience... these 
are famous Barclay qualities that make 
a New York visit more pleasurable and 
memorable. 

Single, double rooms, suites available. 
Write for brochure 


BARCLAY 


111 East 48th St., New York 17 
Just off Park Avenve 
William H, Rorke, Manager 
Other Grand Central Area 
REALTY HOTELS: 


The BILTMORE, PARK LANE 
FRANK W. REGAN, Pres. 
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cold formula of time 
tested ingredients to 
relieve the headache, the feverish 
feeling and aches and pains of a 
cold. Tasctn also contains antihista- 
mine to check sneezes and sniffles. 
Tancin offers more complete cold 
relief than the antihistamine alone. 
Miles Laboratories, Inc,, Elkhart, Ind 


ALL DRUG STORES in the BRIGHT RED pockoge 


45¢ and 75< 


























Hutron & Stewart 
A mammoth merger. 


Mr. Lot Goes to Town 


“The Bible’s most flaming story of 
transgression . . . A tremendous cast of 
thousands recreate a world of passion and 
fire!” This kind of overheated advertising 
blurb (for David and Bathsheba), and 
the kind of movie it is designed to sell, 
goaded Britain’s leftish-highbrow weekly 
New Statesman and Nation into inviting 
its readers to invent puffs for other cine- 
matic possibilities in the Old Testament. 
Last week Hollywood tittered a little self- 
consciously at the results: 

@ A-Bomb Over Gomorrah. “Drama, ter- 
ror, lust and the Biccest explosion ever 
shown on the screen...” 

@ Esther.* “The World’s Greatest Cin- 
derella Story, Ripe with the Wisdom of 
Ages, Yet Trembling with Topicality; 
Throbbing with Tempestuous Passion, Yet 
deeply Religious and Reverent . . . Sen- 
sational drama direct from the bestselling 
book of all time. . . Real wine was drunk 
in the screening of the royal feast . . .” 
 Deluge!! “Bette Williams in her great- 
est-ever role as Noah’s wife. Shut up in a 
floating menagerie with a wild-eyed, 600- 
year-old prophet! Is he saint or maniac? 
You'll never forget Shem, battling against 
the fire in the blazing hold; or Ham res- 
cuing Japheth from the maddened gorilla 
they dare not kill! . . . Marvel at Lassie 
as she rounds up the escaped leopards 
fighting on the roof of the ark!” 

g “Turrt to a New Kind of Love—Bic- 
GER than Oh No, Onan . . . Botper than 
Too Far, Mrs. Potiphar .. . Betrer than 
I was a Sodomite for the FBI. Next week 
at your neighborhood theater—Mr. Lot 
Goes to Town.” 


* A title that also appeals to 20th Century-Fox, 
which recently registered it with the Motion 
Picture Association for a biblical epic. 


The New Pictures 
The Greatest Show on Earth (Para- 


mount) is a mammoth merger of two 
masters of malarkey for the masses: P, T. 
Barnum and Cecil B. de Mille. It is not 
just a movie about the circus; it is a fat 
Technicolored reproduction of the 195 
Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey Circus 
itself, fondly filmed from all angles by 
Producer-Director de Mille, and generous- 
ly overlaid with a three-ringed melodrama 
enacted by movie stars in the roles of 
sawdust demigods. 

Showman de Mille, serving as his own 
narrator-pitchman, fills the screen with 
pageants and parades, finds a spot for 60- 
odd circus acts: aerialists, sword swallow- 
ers, clowns, acrobats, showgirls, lions and 
tigers, performing dogs, horses, seals, bears 
and elephants. He is also fascinated by 
circus logistics: the huge, complex task of 
getting the show on the road and off, of 
grappling with such photogenic jobs as un- 
furling acres of canvas and raising them 
into the big top. 

The movie’s plot does not quite hold all 
this pageantry together, but De Mille’s 
scripters and actors enter into the thing in 
the proper flamboyant spirit. Determined 
to extend a ten-week itinerary into a full 
season, Charlton Heston, the circus’ gruff 
but devoted manager, promises his re- 
luctant bosses (including John Ringling 
North himself) to show a profit. He im- 
ports Sebastian the Great (Cornel Wilde), 
a daring high-trapeze artist, thereby queer- 
ing himself with Aerialist Betty Hutton, 
who must move out of the center ring. 
Betty starts a performing feud with Wilde, 
goads him into a fall that cripples his arm. 

While Betty warms up to the injured 
Wilde, a sexy elephant stunt-girl (Gloria 
Grahame) moves in on the eligible Heston. 
A jealous Prussian elephant trainer (Lyle 
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Bettger), foiled by Heston when trying to 
plant an elephant’s foot on Gloria’s pretty 
face, joins a plot to halt the circus train 
and rob the cashier’s car. He causes a gar- 
gantuan train wreck—for which De Mille 
demolished full-sized trains (Tuwe, May 
7). The wreck not only awakens Betty’s 
love for Heston and her organizing genius 
in effecting the circus’s comeback, but un- 
masks a clown (James Stewart) as a great 
surgeon who has been hiding behind his 
make-up for years (and throughout the 
film) to beat a euthanasia rap. 

As big, broad and heavy as the elephants 
that lumber through it, The Greatest 
Show on Earth will find a surefire audience 
among circus fans. Other moviegoers who 
endure its two hours and 33 minutes will 
have to console themselves mostly by 
laughing at a story that often makes a 
travesty of itself. 

If art were merely a matter of fitting 
form to content, the mpvie would be a 
masterpiece, for De Mille and the circus 
are fated for each other. By sprinkling his 
footage with shots of circus audiences 
munching all the tidbits of the refreshment 
stand, De Mille tightens his claim to an- 
other distinction: Greatest Show is likely 
to sell more popcorn than any movie ever 
made. 





The Model and the Marriage Broker 
(20th Century-Fox) defaults on a promis- 
ing idea: a down-to-earth professional 
matchmaker, played by tart Thelma Rit- 
ter, at large among the lonelyhearts. Ran- 
dom glimmers of a good spoof on court- 
ship and marriage mores get lost in an 
overplotted movie that strains for pathos 
when it is not straining for laughs. 

While trying to bring love, or at least 
marriage, into her clients’ lives, Broker 
Ritter develops a motherly interest in 
flighty Model Jeanne Crain, decides to 
match her on the sly (and at no charge) 
with another acquaintance, X-ray Tech- 





Ritter & CRAIN 
A double strain. 
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There’s 


a faster way < 


to reach 
Mr. Jones 


A P-A-X Business Telephone System is 
the quickest way to reach anyone in your 
organization! It gives you the speedy 
communications you need—to pass on in- 
structions, to secure information, to keep 
things moving! 

The twirl of the P-A-X telephone dial 
brings you the person you need—in sec- 
onds! There is no waiting for a busy 
operator—no conflict with calls on the 
outside telephones. In addition, a P-A-X 


| System leaves outside telephones free to 


handle important customer calls. 

Interested? Then send for free bulletin 
"Teamwork, Customer Service, Control!’ 
Ic explains why you need a P-A-X Busi- 
ness Telephone System in your organi- 
zation. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren Sr., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Offices in principal cities. Export Distributors: 
| INTERNATIONAL AUTQMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 








PAX 


TELEPHONE 


PAX provides fast, easy interior com- 
munication by automatic telephone. 


PAX is owned by the user. It supplements, 
but does not connect with, outside tele- 
phone faci Ss. 


ide telephones free for in- 
ng cails—improves serv 





ice to customers. 


PAX red rental cost on outside tele- 
phone facilities, 





PAX gives you contro! of your organiza- 
tion—coordinates aii departments, 


PAX cuts costs by saving time, steps and 


venting errors. 
preventing errors. 


business 


systems 











telephone 
| AUTOMATIC > ELECTRIC | 
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Makes 
DRY 
PHOTOCOPIES 
of anything 


instantly! 
ee, 








New, low-cost machine makes 
photo-exact copies from orig- 
inal letters, forms, bids, con- 
tracts, invoices, reports, blue- 
prints—right in your own office. 


Here is the first major advancement in office 
copying in the last 15 years. Can save you up to 
80% on your copying jobs! Eliminate costly re- 
typing, handcopying, checking or sending out- 
side for expensive copying service. The Auto- 
Stat is the first low-cost machine that makes 
error-proof, legally acceptable, black and white 
photo-like copies—WITHOUT SLOW, MESSY 
DEVELOPING, FIXING, WASHING OR DRY- 
ING. It's fast—only 2 simple steps instead of 
12 required by old methods. Makes prints in- 
stantly from any originals—whether printed on 
one or two sides, Requires no dark room—and 
any inexperienced clerk can operate it! 















Read this 
NEW book! 


Pictures and tells complete 
Auto-Stat story—shows 
you how you can use this 
revolutionary new photo- 

copy method. 






FREE BOOKLETS ~ 
about= 


tFé 


FLORIDA 


Let us help you plon your winter vaca- 
tion. For free booklets about this popu- 
lor resort city on Tampa Boy ond the 
Gulf, moil this od today to... 

G. T. Davenport .. . Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Petersburg, Florida oxy 


The Sunshine Ctbs iy 


oe ee a ee me 


Length of Stay... —— No. in Party 


Wesienenen nies meee nen on meses 
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tHE ApEco 


A tats Stat 


ALL ELECTRIC! FULLY AUTOMATIC! 


NEW! Nothing else like it! 
So low cost! So compact! 


About the same size as a typewriter—and costs 
less! It's portable—just plug in any outlet— 
and the Auto-Statis ready forinstantoperation. 


No developing No fixing 
No washing No drying 
No installation No fumes 


Representatives in every principal city. 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2845 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please Rush me—without obligation—FREE 
copy of your new book on Auto-Stot—with full 
details on this new photocopy method. 

Nome. 
fi 
Oo | 
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a > 
INDIGESTION 


-Heartburn? 
Everyone Knows 


lor 2 Tums 


And away (1 goes! 











Hondy Roll 
3-roll package, 25¢ 


for the tummy 











nician Scott Brady. Each of the pair mis- 
construes the other's motives, and Thelma’s 
as well, What should be plain to all is that 
Ingenue Crain needs an acting refresher 
course and able Comedienne Ritter de- 
serves a better script. 


I'll Never Forget You {20th Century- 
Fox) is a remake of Berkeley Square, with 
Tyrone Power in the role played originally 
by the late Leslie Howard. In the new ver- 
sion, Power is a U.S. atomic scientist suf- 
fering from acute Anglophilia with histori- 
cal complications. His yearning to live in 
18th century England thrusts him myste- 
riously one evening into the Technicolored 
London of his ancestors. 

Playwright John Balderston’s old trick 
with time—turning his hero's hindsight 
into prophetic genius—is still a neat trick, 
and the new movie has some fun with it. 
But Actor Power lacks Actor Howard's 
charm and talent, and his inter-century 
romance with Ann Blyth (who turns up 
at the end in a 20th century reincarna- 
tion) makes something gooey and adoles- 
cent out of what once seemed hauntingly 
otherworldly. The picture may give movie- 


| goers a yen to go backward in time them- 


selves, if only to 1933, when Leslie How- 
ard was starring in Berkeley Square. 


Current & CHOICE 

Rashomon. A curious, powerful Japa- 
nese film built on four conflicting versions 
of an ancient crime of violence (Time, 
Jan. 7). 

Decision Before Dawn. A semi-docu- 
mentary spy melodrama on a grand scale, 
picturing the physical and spiritual chaos 
of Germany on the eve of defeat in World 
War II (Time, Dec. 24). 

Miracle in Milan. A comic masterpiece 
of fantasy by Italy’s Director Vittorio 
(The Bicycle Thief) De Sica (Time, Dec. 
17). 

Quo Vadis. The costliest ($6,500,000) 
movie ever made, a colossal melodramatic 
spectacle about Christianity v. paganism 
in Nero’s Rome; with 30,000 extras, 63 
lions, Robert Taylor and Deborah Kerr 
(True, Nov. 19). 

The Browning Version. Britain’s Mi- 
chael Redgrave, as a Mr. Chips-in-reverse, 
in Playwright Terence Rattigan’s story of 
an unloved master on his way out of an 
English public school (Tre, Nov. 12). 

Detective Story. Broadway Playwright 
Sidney Kingsley’s account of a day in a 
Manhattan detective-squad room becomes 
an even better movie as filmed by Director 
William Wyler; with Kirk Douglas and 
Eleanor Parker (Time, Oct. 29). 

The Lavender Hill Mob. Alec Guinness, 
as an engaging master criminal, in a supe- 
rior British concoction of wit and farce 
(Tre, Oct. 15). 

An American in Paris. A buoyant, im- 
aginative musical, full of fine dances and 
as compelling as its George Gershwin score; 
with Gene Kelly and Leslie Caron (Time, 
Oct. 8). 

The River. Director Jean Renoir’s sen- 
sitive story of an English girl growing into 
adolescence beside a holy river in India 
(Time, Sept. 24). 
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SPROCKETS Foiged by KkKOPFP 


HELP THE TANK PROGRAM ADVANCE! 


Formerly these 27-inch diameter tank drive 
sprockets were cut from square steel plate. Waste 
metal from each cutting was approximately 137 
pounds per sprocket. And —beside the usual 
cleaning and hardening, the cut sprocket had to 
be machined. 

Now this part is drop forged by Kropp... 


forged so accurately that no machining is neces- 


sary. It is just heat-treated, cleaned, the teeth 
flame-hardened. When bolt holes are drilled, it 
is ready for installation on the tank. 

DEFENSE PLANTS! Sub-contract your drop 
or upset forging work...and your heat-treating 
«+. with Kropp. Tell us your needs today... we 
can supply them promptly. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 
Chicago 50, Illinois 
SUBSIDIARIES: A. C. WOODS & CO., Rockford, Ill. + KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO., Melvindale, Mich, 
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Where Cuts Don't Bleed 


THe CatHerine Weer (28! pp.j— 
Jean Stafford—Harcourt, Brace ($3). 

A Season IN ENGLAND (304 pp.}— 
P. H. Newby—Knopf ($3). 

Syait (284 pp.J}—Louis Auchincloss— 
Houghton Mifflin ($3). 


Once upon a time, many good people 
considered that reading novels was a sin 
comparable to sloth. When good novelists, 
with the help of critics and changing 
times, made the habit respectable, fiction 
began to outsell nonfiction. During the 
past few years, the novel has lost ground 
so rapidly that 1951 may be put down in 
literary histories as the year of the great 
debate: What is the novel’s future—if 
any? It is not entirely an academic ques- 
tion. Publishers are shying away from 
novels, and for a good publishers’ reason: 
people are not rushing to buy them. 

Three of the best of the early 1952 
crop of novels explain a good deal of the 
public’s apathy and the publishers’ pes- 
simism, All three have solid literary vir- 
tues. Failure to publish them would have 
been something of a cultural loss. But 
they give such a long chewing to such del- 
icately small bites of human experience 
that readers may lose their appetite for 
more. 

Delicate Fireworks. The best of the 
three is Jean Stafford’s The Catherine 
Wheel. In two previous books, Boston 
Adventure and The Mountain Lion (Time, 
Jan. 22, 1945 & March 10, 1947), Novelist 
Stafford failed in her themes but estab- 
lished herself as probably the best young 
prose writer in the U.S. In her new book, 
the manner is still fine, but the matter is 
thinner than ever. The heroine of The 
Catherine Wheel is Katharine Congreve, 
rich, lovely, kind and altogether admira- 
ble. Her problem is a not uncommon one, 
in or out of fiction: in her late 30s and 
unmarried, she gets a proposal of mar- 
riage from John Shipley, like herself a rich 
Bostonian, and the first man she ever 
loved. The catch is that he is married to 
her cousin, that all three are old friends, 
and that Katharine dearly loves the three 
children of John and Maeve Shipley. 

The whole thing is settled during a sum- 
mer when the Shipleys are in Europe and 
Katharine has the children at her house in 
Maine. In prose that is gracious, sensuous 
and only occasionally self-conscious, Au- 
thor Stafford deals with Katharine’s emo- 
tional wrestle, the special despair of young 
Andrew Shipley, life in the big house, the 
crotchety local characters. But when 
Katharine is burned to death in a fire- 
works display, the tragedy is merely 
shocking, not moving. The Catherine 
Wheel is an exercise in literary grace, so 
delicate that the characters and problems 
it creates go up with the final fireworks. 

Civilized Pallor. English Novelist 
Percy Howard Newby is another writer 
who has mastered the basic problems of 
his craft but can’t seem to let his talent 
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Robin Adler 


NoveLIst NEWBY 


Nove_ist AUCHINCLOSS 
Virtue in small bites. 











Roy Stevens 





stretch. His Young May Moon (Time, 
Jan. 15, 1951), a novel about the troubles 
of a young boy when his mother dies, had 
most of the virtues of current English 
writing: a silky style, warmth toward sim- 
ple people, a quick eye for oddities of be- 
havior. His new novel, A Season in Eng- 
land, is equally gifted, equally minor. 

When Tom Passmore, a Cairo professor, 
goes back to England for a vacation, he 
calls on the parents of a dead co!leatue, 
Guy Nash. Nash had never told them 
about his marriage to a lovely Greek girl; 
he had always described his mother and 
father to Passmore as “little less than 
monsters.” Passmore soon finds they are a 
lot better than that. Mr. Nash is a gentle- 
man, stiff but witty; Mrs. Nash is gener- 
ous-hearted, and undeceived about human 
nature. They take so warmly to Passmore 
and their son’s widow that Passmore be- 
gins to understand the barrier of misun- 
derstanding that separated the parents 
from their spoiled son. Newby tells his 
decent, civilized story effortlessly and 
well; but at the end its pallor and essen- 
tial bloodlessness bring a shrug. 

Gossip in Good Taste. The ablest U.S. 
disciple of Henry James and Edith Whar- 
ton in many a year is a 34-year-old Man- 
hattan lawyer named Louis Auchincloss. 
His special world is inhabited by New 
York's oldest and richest families. He 
writes as an insider, and his tools are 
accuracy and compassion. But he takes his 
rich so much for granted that he never 
makes them a fraction as interesting as a 
wide-eyed outsider could, e.g., F. Scott 
Fitzgerald or John O'Hara. 

In his new novel, Sybil, Author Auchin- 
closs is still a sound guide to the skeletons 
in the closets of the chronically rich. As 
the story of a young woman fed up with a 
career of idleness, Sybil is both intelligent 
and persuasive. What makes his story lose 
effect is a detached air that sometimes 
turns Sybil and her circle into people 
talked about rather than seen. For all its 
urbanity, Sybil winds up as not much 
more than fashionable gossip, well and 
truly gossiped. 

Novelists Stafford, Newby and Auchin- 
closs all write about life. Each is serious, 
sincere, talented. But each lacks robust- 
ness, a sense of the comic and a feeling for 
the grainy give & take of human experi- 
ence. All three tell a story well, but all 
tell thin ones. 











Survivor of the Purge 


THe Accuseo (518 pp.)—Alexander 
Weissberg—Simon & Schuster ($4). 


Alexander Weissberg, an Austrian phys- 
icist, was in charge of the construction of 
an experimental plant in Kharkov. Every 
morning when he swept off to work in his 
chauffeur-driven car he would pass the 
prison of Kholodnaya Gora and “avert my 
gaze” from the distressing spectacle of 
“prisoners clinging to the bars.” But one 
morning in 1937, Weissberg was unable to 
avert his gaze: he was clinging to the bars 
himself, 

Weissberg’s arrest was part of the 
“Great Purge” that followed the first 
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How to make 
a‘cat’ 
put 


Feed and handle a tabby cat right and she will 
purr. Feed and handle a fluid catalytic cracking 
still right and this “cat” will purr too—to the tune 
of making up to 70 per cent of high octane gaso- 


line from a given quantity of oil. 


But here’s the rub. The fluid cat-cracking 
method—which uses a powdered solid circulating 
in a stream of oil vapor—is a delicate, compli- 


cated process. 


For this reason, “cat” research is a continuous 
job at Sinclair's modern laboratories—to learn 
more about how catalysts work, to develop new 
and better ones, to improve preparation of the oil 


feed stock, to select ideal refining conditions, 


But making “cats” purr is more than a research 
job. It calls for tip-top team work between manu- 
facturing and research. Sinclair manages this by 
clos¢ liaison between refineries and research staff. 
The effectiveness of that partnership is another 


reason why Sinclair is ... a great name in oil. 





SINC 


A Great Name in Oil 


600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





“WHY DON’T YOU TALK TO THE PEOPLE AT CHASE?” 


“Chase is made to order for your sort of a problem. 
They have a special Transportation Department 
that handles all types of banking problems in the 
transportation industry. 

“They were one of the first banks in the country 
to have such a department and today they are one 
of the few banks offering this specialized service on 
a national scale. 

“The men in this department are not only thor- 
oughly experienced bankers, but are also experts in 
the field of transportation. They can offer you the 


most complete service of any bank... including 
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special loan plans for expansion or replacement of 
equipment... plus an objective analysis of the 
financial needs of your business. 

“What’s more, when you work with the people at 
Chase, their experts are at your disposal at all times 
helping to improve your operation... contributing 
ideas that can save you money. 

“With such a complete service, and with such 
large resources and wealth of experience, Chase is 
the ideal bank for every transportation operation 
with a banking problem. WHY DON’T YOU TALK 
TO THE PEOPLE AT CHASE?” 
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The following day ! did talk to Chase 


Much of my equipment, primarily en- 
gines, had become so obsolete it was un- 
profitable to use. I was having trouble 
handling our normal load to say noth- 
ing of the added freight resulting from 
our defense efforts. I needed new die- 
sels, and I needed them fast. 

Chase handled my problem quickly, 
courteously and efhciently. 

First of all, they looked over my 
entire operation. They analyzed the 
area I was serving and determined 
what business I might expect during 
a given period. They estimated the 
cash return that might be expected 
on the investment. On the basis of 
these facts and figures, they then pro- 
vided me with a loan that would solve 
my problem, and yet not burden the 
business toa point that might prove 
detrimental. It was one of the sound- 
est operations I’ve ever witnessed. 

In addition, Chase specialists, out 
of their broad experience with large 
railroads in the held, showed mea 
number of ways in which I could im- 
prove my operation. 

Of course, this is good business for 
them too. The sounder my operation 
is, the safer their loan. 

Throughout the entire program, 
Chase men gave me direct personal 
service, saving much valuable time. 
And in working with Chase, I became 
aware of how many large transporta- 
tion outfits Chase works with... how 
many people in the field they know 
personally... just how much “It pays 


to do business with Chase.’ 


Chase has men trained and experi- 
enced to expertly handle the financial 
problems of every industry. Why not 
write, call or come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 
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Moscow trials. The G.P.U. gave him a 
wide choice of crimes to “confess,” but 
their highest hope was that he would ad- 
mit to organizing a plot to murder Stalin. 
They were deeply offended when Weiss- 
berg not only resisted admitting this, but 
insisted that he was also innocent of such 
lesser delinquencies as planning to blow 
up the Kharkov tractor works, or of build- 
ing a “counter-revolutionary, Trotskyist, 
fascist, terrorist, diversionist and espio- 
nage organization . . . on the territory of 
the Soviet Union.” 

"The Conveyer." Weissberg soon 
learned that a claim to innocence was con- 
sidered insufferable “provocation” by the 
G.P.U.—a deliberate attempt to under- 
mine the confidence of the police author- 
ities. Moreover, his rank entitled him to 
fabricate a really stunning spy story, su- 
perior in every way, for instance, to that 
of the simple worker in a cooperative 
fishery, who could only “confess” to hav- 
ing told the Germans how many fish were 
caught each month. And finally, the G.P.U. 
expected his “confession” to be water- 
tight, as befitted the work of a well- 
trained Communist. “You've got to make 
[it] as though it were true,” explained a 
fellow prisoner who acted as a G.P.U. spy 
in the intervals when he was not making 
confessions himself, “and the examiner's 
got to be able to pretend to believe in it, 
otherwise the whole thing’s no good.” 

When Weissberg was obstinate, the 
G.P.U,. shoveled him into “The Conveyer” 
—their nonstop interrogation belt which 
took innocent men in at one end and 
turned them out at the other as finished 
traitors, ready to be driven away to Si- 
beria. They sat him on a plain stool while 
relays of examiners interrogated him day 
& night until his head was splitting and 
his splayed buttocks a mass of burning 
pulp. After a week of this, Weissberg 
“confessed”—a ticklish job, because his 
“crimes” had to dovetail exactly both into 
the “confessions” of his “accomplices” 
(i.e., his arrested friends who had incrim- 
inated him) and the overall plot require- 
ments laid down by G.P.U. planners. 

The examiners rewarded Weissberg with 
24 hours of food and sleep. Refreshed, 
he boldly recanted the whole document. 
“You whore! You counter-revolutionary 
bandit!” raged the examiner, shoving him 
back on the stool. Weissberg stood it an- 
other four days, “confessed” again, again 
recanted. He then stood the “conveyer” 
for a further five days—and staggered out 
triumphant. From then on, the G.P.U. 
merely kept him in prison and beat him 
up occasionally. 

Nine Million? Weissberg was not the 
only prisoner who defied the G.P.U. One 
skinny little Jewish tailor, who openly 
declared himself an anarchist but refused 
to admit to counter-revolutionary charges, 
“survived an almost uninterrupted ‘con- 
veyer’ lasting for 31 days and. . . nights.” 
Another prisoner, a Kharkov doctor, won 
through by dint of sheer comic genius and 
a wonderful memory for names. He not 
only confessed instantly, but wrote down 
the names of all his “accomplices’—i.e., 











| “all the several hundred doctors in Khar- | 


EVEN A FLOOD 
COULDN'T GET THROUGH 
HOLCOMB 
WATER-PROOF WAX 





Cetronia Fire Station Floor 
Still Shines After 24 Hours 
Under Water, Mud, and Silt! 


“> _ A floor in Cetronia Fire Station 

Mii ig No. 1, near Allentown, Pa., had 

VA & just been waxed with Holcomb 

Water-Proof Wax. Then a flash- 

flood buried it under mud, silt 

and water. “A day later,” reports Frank L. 

Anthony, “‘when we cleaned and dry- 

mopped this floor, it was still glossy. No 
additional wax was needed.” 


< 


Even under punishment like this, Hol- 
comb Water-Proof Wax stays waterproof 
. . . keeps its self-polishing brilliance . . . 
patches without cloudy “joints” .. . stands 
up better . . . costs less to use. 








Every Holcomb product—waxes, soaps, 
cleaners, brushes and equipment—is de- 
signed to reduce your time cost. 

Call a cleaning engineer, your Holcomb 
Serviceman. He will make a complete clean- 
ing survey, give you scientific recommenda- 
tions. Write for his name and address. 


ILI HOW COMB 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Research Laboratory and Factory 
1601 Barth Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
rd Branches: New York 18, Los Angeles 21 
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DIETZGEN 


Look for the distinctive black-and-orange 
package that identifies the Dietzgen 
line of more than 8000 quolity items 








The hands of many generations have known the 


precision and efficiency of these fine instruments 


OR more than six decades, from the be- 

ginning to the end of many a distin- 

guished engineering and scientific career, 
Dietzgen Slide Rules have served the exact- 
ing cause of mathematics. There is indeed a 
tradition about their accuracy, their ease 
in use, their enduring quality. 

The student today, as for generations past, 
knows his Dietzgen Slide Rule is truly a proud 
possession for a lifetime, a dependable com- 
panion for the years of accomplishment 
ahead. Yet, today Dietzgen Slide Rules have 
many more improvements, many more refine- 
ments than ever before. 

Skilled craftsmanship has excelled its heri- 
tage in producing clean, legible division 
markings and numbers that stand strong and 
bold against the eye-easing ivory-white fac- 
ings . . . in making rules that are unsur- 
passed for fine finish, for pleasing balance, 
for faultless operation. 

Then there are extras—like the new indi- 
cator design that gives all-around protection 
for the glass . . . the belt attachment for 
carrying the slide rule case at one’s belt for 
student and field use . . . the Data Slip that 
fits into the case with the rule for ready ref- 
erence that cuts computation time. 
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You should make it a point to inspect a 
Dietzgen Slide Rule today. You will find 
your expectations exceeded whether it is 
the famed Maniphase Multiplex Log Log 
Rule—the Trig type, the Decimal Trig type, 
the Vector type—or one of the simpler rules 
to meet simpler needs. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Chicago * New York * San Francisco * New Orleans 
Los Angeles * Pittsburgh * Washington « Philadel- 
phia * Milwaukee * Dealers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 





Inspect a Dietzgen Slide Rule 
Discover the superiorities of Dietzgen Slide 
Rules by visiting any Dietzgen Display Room 
or Dealer, found in all principal cities. 











kov.” When the examiner refused to ac- 
cept such a sweeping statement, the doc- 
tor addressed a strong letter to the au- 
thorities complaining that his examiner 
was halfhearted and inefficient. 

Such men became loved and legendary 
figures in the prison world. But the gen- 
eral atmosphere was one of bewildered 
mass lunacy. One innocent man, broken 
on the “conveyer,” would implicate a doz- 
en innocent acquaintances. Each of these 
would implicate a dozen more. Prosecu- 
tors signed arrest warrants in bundles, 
without bothering to read the names. Ex- 
aminers broke under the strain not only 
of their work but of fear of being named 
by their prisoners. Weissberg estimates 
(on good statistical grounds) that with 
this sort of thing happening all over the 
U.S.S.R., the total of purge prisoners 
could not have been less than 9,000,000. 
Most of them went to forced labor in Si- 
beria—not because the labor camps need- 
ed them, but simply because there was 
nowhere else to put them. 

Why? Why? Why? Weissberg, an Aus- 
trian citizen, was handed over to the Ges- 
tapo in the Russo-Nazi exchange of politi- 
cal prisoners after the Hitler-Stalin pact 
of 1939. His later experience in Gestapo 
prisons (he now lives in Paris) forms no 
part of this book, which is one of the most 
searching, intelligent studies of its kind to 
date, replete with scores of prison case 
histories and exemplary samples of cool- 
headed observation. The key question in 
it (which has haunted Weissberg for 
years) is the great why? Why, he asks 
again & again, did Stalin decide to destroy 
not only a horde of innocent, industrious 
peasants, but also the bulk of those on 
whom the Soviet state most depended— 
scientists, skilled technicians, department 
managers, loyal officers, doctors, experts 
of every kind? 

Weissberg can only think that “Sta- 
lin wanted power—power without limit.” 
Only by mass terrorization could he carry 
out his aim of turning the U.S.S.R. into a 
nation consisting of ‘160 million slaves 
and one free man.” Possibly this is the 
correct answer; but it will hardly satisfy 
those who, unlike Author Weissberg, be- 
lieve that this was precisely the state of 
the Union before the purge began. 


Dancer's History 


Dance To THE Piper (342 pp.J— 
Agnes de Mille—Little, Brown ($3). 


One afternoon in a Los Angeles audi- 
torium, a little girl gazed while Isadora 
Duncan, trailing a costume that resembled 
a set of colossal portieres, danced about 
the stage for the entire length of a Beetho- 
ven symphony. At curtain call La Duncan, 
scarcely winded, characteristically urged 
her exhausted audience to go right out and 
run barefoot through the hills, The little 
girl promptly took off her shoes and tried 
—to the exasperation of her mother, who 
spent several hours tweezing out the cac- 
tus spines, 

That afternoon was in the pattern of 
the next two decades. For Agnes de Mille, 
against the forceful objection of her 
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Easy-On, Fast-Dry 


CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


« -. to help make enamels that 
combine fast drying and easy 
brushing —advantages not always 
found together in the two types 
of enamels most used today. One 
type of enamel brushes easier, the 
other dries faster. 


SOLUTION... 


. « . a new Hercules resin, Pen- 
talyn® B-56. It reacts chemically 
with the other paint ingredients 
to favor neither drying speed nor 
brushing qualities unduly, but to 
provide the very best combina- 
tion of both. 


RESULT... 


--. enamels that dry fast and are 
easily applied. Manufacturers find 
these finishes are also easier to 
process. They can be made from a 
wide variety of raw materials and 
are available in all colors from 
many well-known paint com- 
panies. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 


... paper, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, 


to name a few, use Hercules* 


synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, té rpene chem- 


icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products, and other chemical processing materials, 


Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, setsmograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 933 Market St. Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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FLY 
BCPA 


AUSTRALIA 


AND 


NEW ZEALAND 


* ONLY ONE NIGHT IN THE 
AIR and you're there! 


* LUXURIOUS DC-6 4-ENGINED 
GIANTS exclusively used! 


* FREE FULL SLEEPER BERTHS for 
every passenger! 


Regular Service to Australia (Monday, 
Thursday) and New Zealand (Friday), 
Stopovers if you wish ot Hawaii or 

Fiji at no extra fare. 


RESERVATIONS FROM: B.C.P.A, 

Booking Office, 347 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco, Phone 
YUkon 2-3670, or call your 
travel agent. 


GEN. SALES AGENTS: 
British Overseas Air- 
ways. Offices in New 
York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, 
Miami, Weshing- 
ton, D. C., Mon- 
treal, Toronto. 


c.P 

HV 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD. 


@ Briggs & Stratton, the world 
famous, single-cylinder, 4-cycle, 
air-cooled gasoline engines 

are accepted leaders in modern, 
air-cooled power for ma- 
chines, tools, appliances. 

Briggs & Stratton Corp. 

Milwaukes 1, Wes, U.S.A, 
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father, Playwright William de Mille, and 
of her uncle, Movie Producer Cecil B. de 
Mille, set her foot on the thorny way to 
become a famous dancer. In Dance to the 
Piper, her autobiography, she tells how 
she slowly made the grade. Dance to the 
Piper is considerably more than the suc- 
cess story of a poor little rich girl. It is a 
wit civilized account of an age of revo- 
lution in the dance, by one of the spunki- 
est of the revolutionaries. 

Lines of a Duck. “There was no place 
in the family point of view for failure,” 
says Agnes, in describing her childhood. 
Her mother was the daughter of Henry 
George, the renowned Single-Taxer, her 
father had been a noted playwright since 
the age of 25, and Uncle Cecil was by his 
own admission the best director in Holly- 
wood. So when Agnes begged leave to 





study for a career in dancing, the favor 
was granted—but only, said her mother, 





DM y 
AGNES DE MILLE (IN “RopeEo’’) 


Good heavens,’ said Cecil B. 





on condition that she become another 
Pavlova. 

That, as it happened, was just what 
little “Ag” had in mind. Unfortunately, 
she was constructed more on the lines of a 
young duck than a young swallow, but 
hour after hour she exercised in her moth- 
er’s bathroom, gripping the towel rack for 
her barre, to pull herself into the classic 
shape. 

Agnes had her dancing debut in the late 
20s, in the days when Martha Graham 
was pioneering modern dance, Agnes was 
soon a close admirer of that fiercely es- 
thetic priestess, but she never became an 
acolyte. It has been the distinction of 
Dancer de Miile’s career that although her 
talent is small, it is strong: she has danced 
at every step to tunes of her own choosing. 

Her first concerts showed a mature wit, 
a flair for character dancing, and a feel for 
American material (forty-niners, chorines, 


Civil War vaudevillians). The critics 
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Increases Monthly Sales By 25%! 
Market Owner Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner 


OZARK, ALABAMA—“My main reason 
for installing a Frigidaire Air Conditioner 
was for my customers’ comfort,” says F. S. 
Warr, owner of Ozark Jitney Jungle, gro- 
cery and meat market on Broad St. “But I 
was doubly glad I had bought it when I 
found my sales had increased 25%, and 
vegetable spoilage was practically elim- 
inated. Also, I'm now carrying chocolate 
candy which I never could before. Harry 
Mixon, my Frigidaire Dealer, gives me the 
best service ever.” 

FREE! See how you can 

cul your costs —increase 
your profits, Call your 
Frigidaire Dealer today 

for a free Refrigeration 
Seeurity Analysis of 
your refrigeration equip- 
ment. Or write Frigid. 


aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 





Self-Contained 


Air Conditioner 


FRIGIDAIRE—America’s No. 1 Line of 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products 


RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why... 


Anacin® is like a doctor's 

prescription, That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
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A MIGHTY POWER FOR THE FUTURE- 
AT YOUR FINGER TIP 9 


In the home, city apartment, factory, a hand turns a 
thermostat and heat flows forth—coal was summoned, 

Inthe great plant, a hand pulls a switch and the far- 
flung assembly line moves—power generated by coal 
has obeyed the command. 

And as the day draws to a close, a hand flicks a switch 
and lights spring up in the face of the growing darkness 


—coal has made its answer. 


But bringing America most of its power and heat and 
light is only part of bituminous coal’s great job. Almost 
everything you use in your daily life depends on coal. 
It takes a pound of coal to make eve ry pound of steel. 
Coal helps make your car, your refrigerator, your 
clothes—the newspaper you read—the hundreds of good 


products you enjoy every day. 


Important as coal is today to America’s standard 


of living—tomorrow coal will he lp make even more 


produc ts for more pe ople. 
92% of America’s entire fuel reserves is coal. It’s good 
to know, in these days when oil is being imported, that 


our great coal reserves guarantee America abundant 


heat, light, and power for centuries to come! 


TODAY! 





America’s coal companies are the world’s most efficient. 
Unequalled mechanization has raised output per man 
30% since 1941. Such efficiency—combined with coal’s 
great abundance—assures coal users of a depe ndable 


supply at reasonable costs in the years ahead. 


If you influence the choice of the fuel—to generate 
power for a factory—to heat a home, apartment or other 
building . . . it’s plain common sense to consider these 


important advantages of bituminous coal! 


DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


 Lowest-priced fuel almost ev erywhere! 

M Modern automatic equipment cuts labor costs! 

Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

M America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 
dependable! 

Dependable supply assures price stability! 

A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 


an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 


FOR ECONOMY & AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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Don’t Let 
Gear Worries 
Spoil Your 


a he 


When you require gears having either very 
close or wide tolerances, consult Vinco, Their 
“Metalworking Wisdom” is your assurance 
that all gears will be delivered as specified, 
and generally at lower cost. 
° © e 

Vinco mass produces parts and assemblies; is 
the source for gears, splines, engineering and 
designing. 


VINCO CORPORATION 
9111 Schaefer Hwy., Detroit 28, Mich. 
The Trademark 
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BEVELOID GEARS 


These hob ground 
gears have unlimited 
shaft applications, and 
can be set to operate 
with zero backlash, 
without binding. 
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-+» YOUR HEATING IS FULLY MECHANIZED— 
TEMPERATURE IS Automatically MADE, 
DISTRIBUTED AND CONTROLLED 


You can have Reznor units installed fast 
and with surprisingly low cost. Set thermo- 
stats and forget heating. Customers, em- 
ployees enjoy comfort because heat is made 
on the spot and directed where it does the 
most good. 

Pee ee anew ee eeeereweseeseerereseeee 
REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO, 

19 UNION ST. MERCER, PENNA, 


Send me 20-page catalog in full color 
Name 





AMERICA'S FINEST 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN 







No other Organ offers so much for the 
money. Compare before You Buy! 


The CONNSONATA is a development of the Sound 
and Electronic Research Laboratories of C.G. CONN 
Lid., world’s largest manufacturer of band and or- 
chestra instruments and specialists in musical tone for 
three-quarters of a century... the same organization 
that produces CONN instruments, 
known the world over as “Choice 
of the Artists.” 








Firm 
Write today for complete in- 
ae formation, details and description 
: of various models. No obligation. 
City Zone___State | CONNSONATA, Div. of C.G. 





Conn Led., Elkhart, Ind. Dept. 148, 
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clapped, but the going was hard. For the 
next half-dozen years, Agnes lived on a 
small allowance from her father, eked out 
with an occasional bond from her moth- 
er’s badly depressed stack of securities. 
“Good heavens, baby,” gasped Uncle Cecil 
in the innocence of his millions, “are you 
in this for your health?” 

Out of the Cactus. In 1938, after six 
more lean years of recitals and study, 
mostly in England, Agnes returned to New 
York, and shortly joined the new Ballet 
Theatre, which was bent on proving that 
good ballet can have modern themes as 
well as the classic ones of the old Conti- 
nental repertory. Turning more from 
dancing to choreography, Agnes composed 
Three Virgins and a Devil, which scored 
a quick comedy hit. Martha Graham 
herself called it “a little masterpiece.” 
Next year, for the Ballet Russe, Agnes 
de Mille produced her bumptious Rodeo, 
and soon after contrived the dances 
for Oklahoma! in the same vein. After 
about 15 years of professional dancing, 
she was at last out of the cactus bed. 

Since Oklahoma! she has designed the 
dances for a string of Broadway hits (in- 
cluding Carousel, Brigadoon, Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes), and produced some fine 
ballets besides (Tally-Ho!, Fall River 
Legend). Success has neither quenched 
Choreographer de Mille’s ambition nor 
made her dizzy. Rather, in her closing 
pages she does some “cold reckoning with- 
out the hysteria of failure to underscore 
my concern,” and concludes: “The work 
wasn't good enough.” 

Martha Graham gave her an answer for 
that: “No artist is pleased, [ There is] no 
satisfaction whatever at any time. There 
is only a queer, divine dissatisfaction, a 
blessed unrest that keeps us marching and 
makes us more alive than the others. And 
at times I think I could kick you until 
you can’t stand.” 





Recent & READABLE 

The Confident Years (1885-1915), by 
Van Wyck Brooks. Fifth and concluding 
volume of Critic Brooks’s guided tour of 
American literature (Tie, Jan. 7). 

Barabbas, by Pir Lagerkvist. The story 
of a reprieved cutthroat who was haunted 
to the end by the memory of Golgotha; a 
fine novel by the 1951 Nobel Prizewinner 
(Time, Dec. 3). 

Closing the Ring. Volume V of Win- 
ston Churchill's incomparable history of 
World War II (Time, Nov. 26). 

Gods, Graves & Scholars, by C. W. 
Ceram. The big men and big moments of 
modern archeology; proof that digging 
can be dramatic (Tre, Nov. 12). 

The Conformist, by Alberto Moravia. 
Italy's best novelist unravels the charac- 
ter of a Fascist (Time, Nov. 12). 

Lire's Picture History of Western Man. 
A vividly illustrated panorama of a thou- 
sand years of Western civilization (Time, 
Nov. 5). 

Katherine Mansfield's Letters to John 
Middleton Murry. Touchingly intimate 
self-revelations by the author of some of 
the finest short stories in the language 
(Tre, Nov. 5). 
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esn't belong in this picture? 





All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common. Norton or Behr-Manning abrasive 
products are vital factors in their manufacture and in their quality. Can you find the stranger? 


The V-2 Rocket? No! Every one of its components 
—even the fuel that propels it—was manufactured with 
the aid of Norton an Behr- Manning abrasive products. 
That applies, also, to its cargo — whether peacetime 
recording instruments or wartime explosives. 

The wooden fence? No! The axes and saws re- 

uired to make it were sharpened by Norton grinding 
wheels and Norton abrasive sharpening stones. Other 
products made of wood depend on $chr-Manning coated 
abrasive discs and belts for fine finishes. 

The spectacles? No! Norton refractories aid in the 
making of glass, and lenses are precision ground with 
Norton abrasives. 





NORTON COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS 


ABRASIVES © GRINDING WHEELS * REFRACTORIES 
NOFRBIDE GRAIN ANO MOLDED PROOUCTS 


GRINDING AND MACHINES © NON-SLIP FLOORS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


LAPPING 


S$OtD BY LEADING 
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Gdlaking better products to make other products better 


WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


AND 


The horse? No! His hooves are protected by iron 
shoes, rough ground with Behr-Manning coated abra- 
sive belts. 

Neither is it the drop of water. That was purified at 
the filtration plant by Norton porous plates. 

The stranger in the picture is the ivy on the pillar. 
Remember, any man-made product.,.whether of metal, 
wood, paper, cloth, leather, ceramics or plastics... de- 
pends in some important way on abrasives, abrasive 


products, refractories, or grinding machines that bear 


such well-known trade-marks as Norton and Behr- 
Manning ... world’s largest manufacturers of abrasives 
and abrasive products. 





BEHR-MANNING 


DIVISION OF NORTON COmPanyY TROY, NEW YOR «< 


ABRASIVE PAPER ANO CLOTH * OILSTONES 
ABRASIVE SPECIALTIES 


BEHR-CAT BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 


DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 
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ACCO 


products 


HOW HIGH 


Do BIRDS FLy 7 


e 
OVER SOOO FEET IS EXCEPTIONAL. 
AIRPLANES EQUIPPED WITH CONTROL 
CABLES AND SWAGED FITTINGS 
MADE BY ACCO's AUTOMOTIVE 
& AIRCRAFT DIVISION FLY 
REGULARLY UP TO TEN TIMES 
So THIS HEIGHT. 
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A METAL LINK THAT TURNS THE 
STRING OF DRILL PIPE AND BIT 
IN ROTARY OIL WELL DRILLING. 
WIRE ROPE HOLDS THE KELLY IN 
PLACE. PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 
MADE BY ACCOS AMERICAN 
CABLE AND HAZARD 
DIVISIONS IS A FAVORITE 
OF DRILLERS 
EVERYWHERE. 
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American Chain & Cable (ACCO) makes many essential products: 


WEED Tire Chains PENNSYLVANIA Lawn Mowers 
PAGE Chain Link Fence, Wire R-P&C Valves and Fittings 
and Welding Rods HELICOID Pressure Gages 


WRIGHT and FORD Rolets TRU-LAY Cable and TRU-LOC 
TRU-LAY and LAY-SET Swaged Terminals for Aircraft 


Preformed Wire Kope TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes 


CAMPBELL Abrasive Cutters MANLEY Automotive Equipment 
ROCKWELL” Hardness Testers MARYLAND Bolts and Nuts 


ACCO Steel Castings OWEN Silent 
AMERICAN Chain Springs 


DECS 


i. 






“Serving 
Industry 
Transportation 
Agriculture 
and the 

Horne 








Information on any ACCO product 
gladly sent on request 


American Chain & Cable 






BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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MISCELLANY 


Farewell to Alarms. In Hobbs, N. Mex., 
Fire Chief Archie Conner shut down his 
department for two days, posted a warn- 
ing: “Positively no fires allowed.” 





Squeeze. In Hartford, Conn., Mrs. 
Anna Katzman got two notices from the 
citv: 1) the tax assessment on her tene- 
ment house was raised 20%, 2) the build- 
ing was declared unfit for occupancy. 


Candidate for Honors. In Seattle, a 
driver explained to Police Captain R.W. 
Zottman why he had been driving at 60 
m.p.h, on a slippery city street: “I was 
listening to a traffic safety radio program, 
and when the announcer asked, ‘Will you 
be America’s millionth traffic victim?’ I 
just forgot where I was and started going 
faster.” 


Keeper of the Flame. In London, Mrs. 
Catherine Towersey won a second di- 
vorce after charging her husband with 
carrying on with the same woman she had 
named as corespondent in 1934 when she 
divorced him the first time. 


Bird Lover. In Hamburg, Iowa, someone 
chopped a hole in the bottom of each of 
16 duck hunters’ boats. 


Post-Operative Fee. In Cleveland, three 
years after getting punched in the nose 
during a street brawl, Steve Senich finally 
caught up with his slugger, handed him 
$10 because the blow had cured Senich of 
an old breathing disorder. 


Fundamentalist. In Los Angeles, For- 
est Rollins strolled out on the street stark 
naked to buy cigarettes, indignantly told 
the cops who pinched him: “This is the 
way God made me.” 


Southern Hospitality. In Birmingham, 
when the judge asked him what the ini- 
tials stood for, Juryman W.J. Weaver re- 
called: “My mother and daddy had eleven 
daughters in a row. They decided to call 
me Welcome John.” 


Weapon. In Newark, a thug took $42 
from the cash register in Mrs. Anna Mar- 
golin’s drygoods store while he held her 
at fingerpoint. 


Cold Feet. In Rotterdam, just before 
the S.S. Sibajak sailed for New Zealand, a 
Dutch emigrant canceled his passage, ex- 
plained that his mother and sister had not 
yet finished knitting the six pairs of socks 
he needed for a fresh start in life. 


Preventive War. In Miami, Stanley 
Decker went to a party given by the 
American Airmotive Corp., got roaring 
drunk, tangled in five fist fights, was led 
off by three cops, drew a $ro fine, ex- 
plained to the judge: “I was there to keep 
the other guests from acting the way I 
did. I'm a private detective.” 
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There's No Substitute 


lor Old Crand-Dad 


bel never know how fine a bourbon can be 
until you try Old Grand-Dad—one of Kentucky's 
finest whiskies. It goes into new charred white oak 
casks a superior whiskey. There it ripens until com- 
pletely matured. Then it is bottled in bond. Enjoy 
this superb whiskey’s smoothness, mellowness and 
heart-warming flavor soon. Then you will know 
why there’s no substitute for Old Grand-Dad— 
“Head of the Bourbon Family.” 


The Old Grand-Dad Distillery Company 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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"My voice is important in my 
career. | smoke Camels 
because they're mild and 


have such rich flavor |” 





Not one single case of throat 
due to smoking 


—that’s what noted throat specialists reported i 
a coast-to-coast test of hundreds of people wh 
smoked only Camels for thirty days! 

Make your own thirty-day Camel test, th 


Make your own 
sensib’e 30-Day 
Camel mildness 
test in your 


“T-Zone"— one sensible, thorough test of cigarette mildnes 
T for Throat, = eS 

Enjoy Camel's rich, full flavor, a flavor no othe 
T for Taste. 


cigarette has. See if you don't agree with Henr 
Fonda when he says, “The cigarette that suit 

my throat best is Camel!” 
Start smoking Camels today and di: 


\ ‘ » cover why, after all the mildness tests . . 
. tea! 





R. J, Reynolds Totmece © 


Winston-Salem, N.C. CAMEL LEADS ALL OTHER BRANDS—BY BI 


